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PREFACE. 


The  present  appeal  to  Liberals  was  written  in  answer 
to  the  false  Liberalism  (as  it  seems  to  us)  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Trevelyan's  recent  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Democracy  and 
Compulsory  Service."  We  have  suggested  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  offer  far  more  real 
guarantees  of  truth  than  the  ordinary  method  of  publi- 
cation in  separate  pamphlets.  If  this  plea  of  ours  had 
been  based  upon  mere  mis-statements  and  misunder- 
standings (as  we  contend  that  his  is)  then  our  offer 
would  have  enabled  him  to  expose  us  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

But  he  has  declined  our  challenge  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  public  ;  and  we 
are  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  publish  our  own 
statement  of  the  case  in  a  separate  form.  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
pamphlet,  however,  is  easily  obtainable  ;  it  is  published 
at  a  penny  by  the  National  League  of  Young  Liberals, 
Dacre  House,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  All  our  readers 
should  buy  this  pamphlet  in  order  to  compare  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  actual  words  with  our  criticism. 

The  letters  in  which  we  offered  him  full  opportunities 
of  contradicting  us,  together  with  his  replies,  are  printed 
in  Appendix  A  to  this  present  publication. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Trevelyan 
should  regard  it  as  inevitable  that  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  should  degenerate  into  mere  verbal  quibbling.  In 
the  instance  he  gives,  the  verbal  minutiae  are  a  new 
importation  of  his  own.  There  was  no  need  for  us  to 
haggle  about  the  word  "  agitation "  ;  on  p.  6,  for 


instance,  he  twice  uses  the  word  "  movement"  instead  ; 
in  the  last  line  of  p.  9  he  again  uses  quite  different 
phraseology,  condemning  Lord  Roberts  in  words  which 
no  dialectical  ingenuity — no  discussion  of  the  word 
"  agitation  " — could  reconcile  with  the  historical  fact 
that  Mill  had  already  pleaded  what  Lord  Roberts  now 
pleads. 

Again,  his  comparison  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not 
fortunate.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  final  and  irrevo- 
cable breach  between  himself  and  the  Liberal  party  by 
resuscitating  an  idea  foreign  to  all  Liberal  thinkers  of  real 
distinction  within  the  last  50  years.  Lord  Roberts,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  resuscitated  an  idea  which  had 
been  strongly  held  by  perhaps  the  greatest  philosophic 
Liberal  we  have  had  during  this  period.  How  this  can 
prove  the  blind  Toryism  of  Lord  Roberts  and  those 
who  now  think  with  him,  must  remain  among  the  most 
mysterious  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  mysterious  arguments. 


CLEAR   YOUR   MIND    OF   CANT. 

"  It  is  important "  (writes  Mr.  Trevelyan)  "  to 
remember  the  source  and  origin  of  the  compulsory 
service  agitation  " :  and  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  it 
as  if  it  had  sprung  up  for  the  first  time  since  the  Boer 
War.  But  this  is  hardly  worthy  of  »the  historical 
or  political  traditions  of  his  family.  Apart  from 
plain  hints  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
John  Stuart  Mill  very  definitely  justifies  compulsory 
military  service  in  two  passages  of  his  famous  Essay 
on  Liberty  (Chapters  I.  and  IV.  :  3rd  Ed.  1864,  pp 
23,  134)-  (See  full  extracts  in  Appendix  B-)  In  another 
passage  (p-  201,  Chapter  V-)  he  points  out  its  democratic 
tendency-  And,  in  his  letters  of  the  year  1871,  he 
condemned  the  voluntary  system  for  the  army  almost 
as  emphatically  as  he  had  already  done,  not  many 
months  before,  in  educational  matters- 

"  I  do  not  think  it  safe,"  he  wrote,  "  to  trust 
entirely  to  voluntary  enlistment  for  the  large 
defensive  force  which  this  and  every  other  country 
now  requires.  The  perfection  of  a  military  system 
seems  to  me  to  be,  to  have  no  standing  army  what- 
ever except  the  amount  required  for  foreign 
possessions,  but  to  train  the  whole  of  the  able- 
bodied  population  to  military  service."  And  again : 
"  Many  thoughtful  people  are  now  coming  round  to 
the  Swiss  system.  ...  It  will  be  an  uphill  fight  to 
get  a  really  national  defensive  force ;  but  it  may  be 
a  question  of  life  and  death  to  this  country  not  only 
to  have  it,  but  to  have  it  soon."  (Letters,  vol.  II., 
pp.  291,  303.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  more 
clearly,  in  so  few  words,  the  objects  for  which  the 
National  Service  League  is  now  working.  If  Lord 
Roberts  is  essentially  ill-advised,  Mill  was  no  less 
mistaken.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  less  excuse  than  most 
pamphleteers  for  ignoring  these  very  plain  words — 
even  plainer  in  their  context,  which  I  have  no  room 
here  to  quote.  And  this  ignorance  is  fatal  to  his 
whole  argument,  to  which  it  gives  a  false  direction 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  After  all,  Mill's 
Essay  on  Liberty  is  still  a  classic  of  philosophic 
Liberalism;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  if  he  had  remem- 


bered  it,  would  have  been  saved  from  two  perverse 
assumptions  which  literally  hypnotize  him,  and 
colour  every  page  of  his  pamphlet. 

The  first  is,  that  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
N.S.L.  must  be  Tory  and  militarist,  alike  in  its 
genesis  and  in  its  essence.  The  second  assumption, 
following  naturally  upon  this  first,  is  that  the 
League  must  be  merely  hypocritical  when  it  publicly 
advocates  a  system  of  training  which  is  essentially 
that  of  Republican  Switzerland.  These  are  the  two 
main  assumptions  upon  which  he  takes  his  definite 
stand.  To  realise  their  essentially  axiomatic 
character  in  his  mind,  we  have  only  to  note  the  very 
superficial  tribute  which  he  pays  to  reason  in  stating 
them. 

A   TORY    LEAGUE. 

He  adduces,  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  essentially 
illiberal  nature  of  this  cry  for  compulsory  military 
training,  the  fact  that  Mr.  G.  J.  Sandys's  "carefully 
watered-down  proposal  for  compulsion  for  the 
Territorials"  received,  beyond  all  comparison,  far 
more  support  from  Unionist  members  than  from 
Liberals  in  the  House  (p.  7).  What,  then,  has 
become  of  the  fundamental  Liberal  maxim 
"Measures,  not  Men"?  Does  a  thing,  which  might 
have  been  good  for  the  nation  yesterday,  cease  to  be 
good  from  the  moment  that  a  handful  of  Unionists 
support  it  ?  If  Mr.  Sandys's  motion  was  in 
itself  reasonable,  then  every  honest  Liberal  should 
rather  regret  than  vaunt  its  failure  to  secure 
immediate  Liberal  support  in  the  House.  If,  again, 
'it  was  unreasonable,  let  it  be  proved  unreasonable 
by  other  methods  than  by  counting  Unionist  or 
Liberal  heads.  To  beg  any  important  question  by 
pointing  out  that  our  own  Party  has  not  yet  taken 
it  up,  is  not  Liberalism,  but  rank  Toryism. 
Christians  and  Agnostics  may  feel  equal  contempt 
for  the  once  powerful  party  which  tried  to  prejudice 
Christ's  message  by  asking  (with  even  greater 
emphasis  than  Mr.  Trevelyan  can  truly  ask  it), 
"Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed 
on  him  ?  "  Mill  argued  for  compulsory  training  on 


definitely  Liberal  principles;  Mr.   Trevelyan  would 
dismiss  the  subject  with  an  essentially  Tory  sneer. 

MILITARISTS. 

Nor  is  he  more  fortunate  in  the  casual  arguments 
in  favour  of  his  assumption  that  the  N.S.L. 
propaganda  is  essentially  militarist.  On  p.  9  he 
argues  that  nobody  but  a  professional  soldier  could 
have  conceived  the  "  preposterous  "  idea  that  Great 
Britain,  behind  her  magnificent  fleet,  should  have 
"the  full  organisation  of  a  national  compulsory 
service  for  the  army  as  well."  Now  this,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  shall  see  again,  is  exactly  what 
Mill  demanded  40  years  ago,  when  our  fleet  stood 
far  higher  above  any  possible  hostile  combination 
than  it  stands  at  present*  Yet  this,  I  think  I  may 
truly  say,  is  the  only  pretence  of  argument  with 
which  Mr.  Trevelyan  bolsters  up  the  perpetual 
accusation  of  "  militarism,"  "  narrow  militarism," 
"military  caste,"  etc.,  which  he  brings  on  every  page 
against  those  who  differ  from  him  on  this  question. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  considers  all  serious  argument 
superfluous.  To  him,  the  Toryism  and  Militarism 
of  the  N.S.L.  is  a  fundamental  self-evident  truth. 
Therefore,  against  these  random  assumptions  from 
outside,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  oppose  the  actual 
experience  of  a  Liberal  from  inside  the  League. 

Although  I  joined  the  League  at  its  first 
foundation,  and  for  some  years  had  the  honour  to 
be  on  the  General  Council,  my  business  engage- 
ments never  allowed  me  to  attend  the  meetings;  but 
I  have  often  heard  the  agenda  discussed  by  those 
who  were  present.  Again,  during  the  past  few  years 
I  have  frequently  spoken,  or  been  on  the  platform, 
at  their  meetings,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  their 
local  organisation  in  different  places.  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  experience  I  can  most  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  Mr.  Trevelyan's  conception  is  a  mere 
nightmare — the  nightmare  of  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  waking  touch  with  the  things  which  he 
thinks  he  sees.  The  main  new  impression  which  my 
membership  of  the  League  has  brought  me,  has  been 
one  of  hope  for  a  nation  in  which  men  may  differ 
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on  almost  every  other  important  point  of  national 
policy,  and  yet  sink  those  differences  in  face  of  a 
single  object  of  national  importance.  And,  though 
I  cannot  fairly  ask  more  than  a  handful  of 
readers  to  take  this  statement  upon  my  personal 
word,  I  can  at  least,  in  the  name  of  common  justice, 
demand  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  support  his  very 
grave  accusations  by  something  more  than  the 
mockery  of  an  argument. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

Equally  unwarranted,  and  equally  unjust,  is 
the  assumption  that  the  N.S.L.  is  fighting  for  what 
the  ordinary  Briton  understands  under  the  name 
Conscription.  In  attributing  to  this  word  a 
"terminological  exactitude  which  defies  misrepre- 
sentation" (p.  17),  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  strangely  at 
fault.  Every  first-rate  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia 
points  out  that  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider,  sometimes  in  a  narrower  sense.  Whitaker's 
Almanac,  in  its  article,  "  Armies  of  the  World,'' 
begins  by  insisting  upon  "  the  essential  difference  " 
between  "  Conscription "  and  other  forms  of 
compulsory  military  service.  The  French  Army 
Bill  of  1872  stated  that  "Conscription"  was  hence- 
forth abolished  in  favour  of  compulsory  universal 
service.  I  have  thrice  elicited,  from  large 
audiences  of  Liberals,  the  tacit  admission  that 
"  conscription  "  mainly  suggested  to  their  mind  the 
existing  French  or  German  systems,  and  that  they 
were  utterly  unaware  of  the  real  differences  between 
this  and  the  Swiss  system  of  compulsory  training. 
If  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  read  the  most  important 
democratic  manifesto  that  has  been  published  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  10  years  (Jaures*  L'Armee 
Nouvelle]  he  could  not  have  failed  to  realise  the 
essential  differences  between  the  present  French 
system  and  the  system  proposed  by  Lord  Roberts. 
This  eminent  Socialist,  this  parliamentary  leader  of 
extreme  democracy  in  France,  strikes  uncompromis- 
ingly with  one  hand  at  the  French  system,  which 
both  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  the  N.S.L.  would  agree  to 


call  "  conscription."*  But  with  the  other  hand, 
he  equally  firmly  upholds  that  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 
would  also  insist  on  calling  "conscription";  a 
system  of  compulsory  service  twice  as  lengthy  as 
that  proposed  by  the  N.S.L.  !  Bebel,  the  parlia- 
mentary leader  of  the  German  Socialists,  had  long 
ago  made  similar  proposals  for  his  own  country,  t 
If,  then,  the  French  and  German  Socialist  parties 
are  equally  determined  to  abolish  conscription,  and 
to  maintain  conscription,  obviously  conscription  is  a 
very  loose  term;  and  those  who  insist  (in  spite  of 
frequent  protests)  on  using  this  question-begging 
word,  have  no  right  whatever  to  talk  of  "termino- 
logical exactitude."  If  they  would  confine  them- 
selves, as  the  N.S.L.  does,  to  the  term  Compulsory 
Service,  or  Compulsory  Training,  there  would  be  no 
ambiguity.  The  course  of  the  argument  would 
show  clearly  enough  which  type  of  compulsory 
service  we  were  discussing,  the  French  or  the  Swiss. 
It  would  be  impossible,  under  cover  of  a  most 
ambiguous  word,  to  juggle  between  that  type  of 
service  against  which  Continental  Socialism  has 
declared  war  to  the  knife,  and  that  other  type  which 
has  the  heartiest  Socialist  approval.  And  here  we 
may  appeal  fo  a  fraction  of  the  Liberal  Party  whose 
real  influence  is  far  beyond  its  mere  numerical 
strength — the  Society  of  Friends.  They  stand,  and 
deservedly  stand,  in  the  front  rank  of  pacifism. 
They,  at  least,  would  realise  the  discourtesy  of  any 
controversialist  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 

*  Even  this  would,  in  the  strictest  sense,  be  inexact;  the 
word,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  implies  a  selection  by  lot, 
under  cover  of  which  the  rich  had  always  managed  to  buy 
themselves  off.  See,  for  instance,  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary, s.v.  "conscription,"  and  the  French  Army  Bill  of 
1872.  But,  for  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  pedantic  to 
insist  on  this  distinction ;  nearly  everybody  on  both  sides 
would  agree,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  to  call  the 
present  French  and  German  systems  "  conscription."  It  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  those  who  insist  on  apply- 
ing the  same  word  to  the  Swiss  (or  N.S.L.)  scheme  are  de- 
liberately confusing  two  very  different  ideas  under  cover  of 
a  technical  term  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense 

t  Nicht  Stehendes  Heer.     Stuttgart,   1898. 
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argument,  should  insist  upon  calling  them  not 
Friends,  but  Quakers,  And,  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  when  to  the  common  people  Quaker  sounded 
almost  as  Mormon  sounds  to  us — when,  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public,  the  very  word  would  have 
prejudged  the  whole  question — what  justification 
could  there  then  have  been  for  such  an  insistence  on 
so  misleading  a  term?  Would  not  those  who 
persisted  in  its  use  have  proclaimed  not  only  their 
own  discourtesy,  but  the  poverty  of  their  serious 
arguments?  That  Lord  Roberts  himself  used  the 
word  in  its  looser  sense  before  he  realised  how 
fatally  it  might  be  misunderstood,  and  has  since 
insisted  upon  greater  exactness,  is  not  a  confession 
of  duplicity  (as  Mr.  Trevelyan  strangely  contends 
on  p.  17),  but  a  lesson  in  logic  to  his  critics.  When 
we  have  found  the  inconvenience  of  a  misleading 
term,  common  sense  suggests  some  other  term.  Mr. 
Shee,  again,  has  more  than  once  publicly  explained 
that  the  word  was  placed  upon  his  original  title- 
page,  before  the  N.S.L.  had  ever  been  founded,  by 
the  publisher's  autocratic  action,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
his  own  protest.  When  the  N.S.L.  took  over  the 
pamphlet,  the  misleading  word  was  erased,  as  it 
should  be  erased  from  the  vocabulary  of  every 
logical  disputant,  except  where  the  context  leaves 
no  room  for  ambiguity.  The  pacifist  cause  will 
never  gain  real  ground  so  long  as  so-called 
"pacifists"  can  so  carelessly  misunderstand,  and  so 
light-heartedly  misrepresent,  their  opponents. 

,      THE  LEAGUE'S  ACTUAL  PROPOSALS. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  conftfsion  which  this  word  has 
introduced  into  Mr.  Trevelyan's  own  mind,  which 
can  alone  explain  his  perpetual  assumption  that  the 
N.S.L.  do  not  mean  what  they  say.  The  proposals 
of  the  League  are  explicit  enough;  they  are 
regularly  reprinted  on  the  covers  of  its  journal,  and 
in  many  other  places.  Merely  to  rehearse  them  here, 
will  suffice  to  show  a  careful  reader  how  strangely 
Mr.  Trevelyan  misunderstands  them.  The  emphatic 
italics  and  capitals  are  mine, 


II 


OBJECTS  OF   THE   LEAGUE. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  National  Service  League  is 
to  form  a  great  body  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  two 
'principles  stated  below,  with  a  view  to  Universal  Military 
Training  for  Home  Defence  being  made  the  Law  of,  the 
Land  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  man,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  to  defend  his  country  in  case  ot  national 
danger. 

2.  That  to  perform  this  duty  efficiently  he  must  be  trained 
in  time  of  peace. 

PROPOSALS. 

To  secure  the  practical  adoption  of  these  principles,  the 
League  advocates  that,  subject  to  certain  exemptions  to  be 
defined  by  law,  including  those  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  the  Navy,  the  Regular  Army,  and  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  every  man  of  sound  physique,  without 
distinction  of  class,  shall  be  legally  liable  during  certain 
years  of  his  life  to  be  called  upon  for  service  in  the  Terri- 
torial Force,  for  Home  Defence  only. 

In  order  to  fit  him  for  this  duty,  we  urge  that,  subject  to 
the  exemptions  indicated  above  : 

1.  One  continuous  training  of  four  months  for  the 
Infantry  (with  longer  periods,  not  exceeding  two  addi- 
tional months,  for  the  other  arms)  shall  be  compulsory 
for  all  able-bodied  youths  in  this  country  between  the 
ages  of  18  and    21,    without    distinction    of    class    or 
wealth.     Such  training  shall  be  followed  annually  for 
the  next  three  years  by  :    (a)  A  fortnight's  training  in 
camp    in   the    ranks    of  the   Territorial   Force ;    ( b)   a 
musketry  course,  with  such  further  drills  as    may    be 
prescribed  for  that  Force.      Young-  men,  while  under- 
going training,  to  be  guaranteed  by  law  against  IOSF 
of  employment. 

2.  The  men  thus  trained  shall  be  liable,  up  to  the  age 
of  30,  to  be  called  out  for  service  in  the  Territorial 
Force,   for  Home  Defence  only,  at  a    time    of    grave 
emergency  so  declared  by  Parliament. 

3.  Military  and  -physical  training   shall   be    compul- 
sory for  ALL  youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  and 

,  such  training  shall  be  carried  out  either  (a)  as  i>art  of 
the  curriculum  of  all  schools;  (b)  in  affiliated  cadet 
cor-ps;  or  (c)  in  organisations  for  boys''  training  duly 
selected  and  authorised.* 

*  Compare  with  this  last  paragraph  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  argument  on  pp.  13-15,  where,  without  even 
having  troubled  to  read  our  proposals,  he  asserts  that  we 
should  only  "  train  a  little  more  those  who  are  already 
the  most  fit."  Partisan  hypnotism  may  palliate,  but  can- 
not excuse,  these  gross  misrepresentations. 
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Here  we  have  essentially  the  Swiss  system;  the 
training  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  French  and 
German  democracies,  (i)  The  time  is  short — for 
most  men,  rather  less  than  six  months.  (2)  The 
purpose  is  purely  defensive;  not  one  of  these  men 
could  be  taken  abroad  against  his  will.  And  (3)  the 
whole  basis  is  democratic,  not  only  in  the  method 
of  enlistment,  but  in  the  selection  of  officers.  For, 
in  a  separate  leaflet,  the  League  has  committed 
itself  to  the  policy  of  compelling  all  recruits  to  go 
through  the  ranks,  there  to  remain  unless  they  can 
earn  promotion  by  military  qualities.  All  this  is 
avowedly  modelled  on  Republican  Switzerland, 
where  the  system  has  long  worked  with  the  consent 
of  all  political  parties.  We  may  now  see  why  the 
great  continental  democracies,  who  hate  their  own 
present  system,  find  their  hopes  of  salvation  in  this 
Militia  which  is  heartily  accepted  by  all  parties  in 
Switzerland,  and  (in  a  slightly  different  form)  by 
democratic  Norway.  The  shortness  of  the  service, 
in  itself,  would  constitute  almost  a  radical  differ- 
ence; but  there  are  other  differences  deeper  still,  (i) 
The  Swiss  (or  N.S.L.)  system  renders  the  formation 
of  a  military  caste  impossible,  since  an  artisan  can 
rise  to  a  high  command  by  showing  the  necessary 
qualities,  and  the  most  influential  recruit  cannot  even 
get  his  corporal's  stripes  unless  he  definitely  earns 
them.  In  one  of  the  largest  engineering  works  near 
Zurich,  the  manager  (whose  short  sight  has  rendered 
his  promotion  impossible),  may  be  found  drilling  in 
a  battalion  commanded  by  a  fitter  in  his  own  works. 
(2)  It  is  purely  defensive ;  not  a  single  man  could  be 
taken  over  the  frontier  except  as  a  volunteer.  To 
confuse  this  with  the  French  and  German  systems, 
is  to  base  the  whole  argument  on  a  rotten 
foundation. 

But  this  is  the  express  and  officially  advertised 
policy  of  the  N.S.L.  To  put  it  in  two  words,  we 
are  fighting  for  the  system  for  which  Jaures  is 
fighting  in  France,  and  for  which  Bebel  fought  until 
his  death  in  Germany.  Yet  Mr.  Trevelyan  does  not 
even  begin  to  show  the  least  consciousness  of  any 
difference  between  one  system  of  "  conscription  "  and 


another,  until  he  comes  nearly  to  the  middle  of  his 
pamphlet  (p.  15);  nor  does  he  mention  Switzerland 
until  p.  23,  and  then  only  to  scout  her  example.  All 
through  his  pamphlet  he  deliberately  argues  against 
those  forms  of  "  conscription  "  which  we  have  most 
emphatically  and  solemnly  repudiated,  and  avoids 
any  attack  upon  our  main  position.  Here,  again,  he 
treats  it  as  a  truth  too  plain  for  argument  that  the 
N.S.L.  must  be,  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  but  what 
he,  from  outside,  imagines  it  to  be.  He  is 
hypnotised  by  his  own  prepossessions.  For  here,  as 
before,  the  one  passage  in  which  he  does  profess  to 
argue  the  point  is  almost  more  significant  than  if  he 
had  explicitly  formulated  his  assumption  as  self- 
evident  (pp.  15-18).  He  writes:  "The  only 
assumption  upon  which  it  is  worth  .while  to  argue 
this  question  is  that  the  country  has  to  decide  now 
whether  or  not  it  wants  conscription  on  a  continental 
model,  with  service  in  barracks  for  many  months," 
and  dismisses  all  distinction  between  different  forms 
of  Compulsory  Service  as  "  obvious  parliamentary 
tactics."  But  why  should  it  be  obvious  hypocrisy 
on  our  part  to  ask  for  the  Swiss  system,  and  no 
more  than  the  Swiss  system,  while  the  Continental 
democracies  are  honest  in  asking  for  exactly  the 
same  thing?  For  this  assumption  of  our  hypocrisy 
he  gives  the  following  reasons. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN'S  REASONS. 

(i)  "  They  despise  the  Territorial  training " 

(p.  16.). 

This  is,  at  best,  one  of  those  half  truths  which 
suggest  a  complete  falsehood.  Speaking  from  a 
wide  experience  of  N.S.L.  speeches  and  literature,  I 
can  affirm  that  their  criticisms  of  the  present 
Territorial  training  are  mainly  confined  to  (a)  the 
repetition  of  official  statistics,  and  (b)  the  rehearsal 
of  facts  well-known  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
practically  with  the  Territorials.  Territorial 
officials  are  nearly  always  on  our  platforms.  By  far 
the  worst  revelations  I  have  heard  have  been  not 
public  but  private,  as  (for  instance)  when  a  yeoman 


came  up  the  other  day,  after  a  meeting,  to  complain 
that  50  per  cent,  of  his  detachment  could  not 
mobilise  to-morrow  for  want  of  any  sort  of  horse 
to  put  their  legs  over,  and  that  exactly  the  same  state 
of  things  had  reigned  in  a  distant  county  from 
which  he  had  been  transferred  a  year  or  two  ago.* 
We  criticise  the  present  Territorial  training  only 
from  the  same  love  of  truth  which  compelled  Liberal 
stalwarts  like  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
present  Lord  Morley,  to  criticise  the  voluntary 
educational  system — pointing  out  deficiencies  that 
were  admitted  by  its  warmest  supporters,  and 
drawing  from  those  daily  more  obvious  deficiencies 
an  inference  which  seemed  to  them  equally  obvious. 

(2)  "A  long  period  of  training  is  the  very 
essence  of  their  policy." 

This,  however  unintentionally,  is  categori- 
cally false,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen;  and  the 
statement  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  overmastering  presuppositions. 

(3)  "  Do  they  not  habitually  depreciate    the 
great  volunteer  armies  of   the  American    Civil 
War?"  (p.  16.) 

I  have  never  heard  or  read  any  such  statement, 
except  under  qualifications  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 
himself  would  admit.  Do  not  the  warmest  pane- 
gyrists of  those  improvised  American  armies  confess 
that  it  was  fortunate  for  hastily-trained  North  that 
she  was  matched  at  the  outset  against  an  almost 
equally  untrained  South?  Is  it  not  admitted  that 
both  parties  really  learned  the  trade  of  war  as  the 
campaign  wore  on?  But  our  own  Territorials,  if 
they  have  to  fight  at  all,  will  be  pitted  from  the  first 
day  against  picked  and  seasoned  troops.  In  my  own 
pamphlet,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  point  out  the 
great  merits  of  these  American  citizen  armies  (p.  40). 

*  It  has  been  replied  to  this,  that,  though  the  Yeomanry 
have  admittedly  only  one  horse  per  two  men  in  actual 
training,  yet  they  would  be  able  to  double  these  numbers  in 
case  of  actual  mobilisation.  Is  there  any  other  army  in 
the  world  in  which  this  excuse  would  be  accepted? 
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(5)  "  They  do  not  intend  to  rest  satisfied  with 
a  few  extra  weeks  in  a  Territorial  camp.  And 
they  have  never  really  made  any  such  pretence  " 
(p.  16). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Trevelyan 
can  wiite  this  in  face  of  our  official  programme,  even 
when  he  goes  on  to  lend  apparent  support  to  his  argu- 
ment by  saying:  "The  true  position  of  the  militarists 
appears  on  p.  13  of  Lord  Roberts'  own  personal  con- 
tribution to  '  Facts  and  Fallacies.'  "  Here  he  goes 
on  to  quote  a  passage  in  which  Lord  Roberts  says 
plainly  that,  if  the  shorter  period  of  four  to  six 
months'  training  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  "  the 
safety  of  the  nation,"  it  can  then  be  extended,  since 
(p.  17)  "  if  this  great  principle  once  gains  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  our  countrymen,  there  will  then 
be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  details  of  the 
scheme  which  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  theory  into 
practice." 

DISTRUST  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

From  this,  Mr.  Trevelyan  holds  himself  en- 
titled to  infer  the  Machiavellian  duplicity  not  only  of 
Lord  Roberts,  who  wrote  the  words,  but  of  the 
N.S.L.  as  a  body.  They  all  believe  in  their  hearts 
(he  argues)  that  a  mere  six  months  of  Swiss  training 
would  be  insufficient.  Let  me  therefore  try  to 
make  him  understand  by  imagining  a  parallel  case. 
A  Government  has  introduced  a  National  Health 
Insurance  Bill,  new  in  principle,  and  (let  us  sup- 
pose) still  hanging  in  the  Parliamentary  balance.  A 
certain  group  of  members — not  very  numerous,  per- 
haps, but  still  too  numerous  to  be  left  altogether 
out  of  account — show  an  inclination  to  abandon  the 
Bill  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough;  their  own 
preference  would  be  for  a  frankly  Socialistic  mea- 
sure. Under  these  circumstances,  the  Minister  intro- 
ducing the  Bill  points  out  that  its  -principle  is  every- 
thing ;  and  that,  when  once  this  principle  is  asserted, 
"  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
details  of  the  scheme."  This  conciliatory  utterance 
might,  indeed,  raise  among  extreme  and  unthinking 
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opponents  a  cry  that  we  had  got  a  Socialist  Minister, 
but  surely  Mr.  Trevelyan  would  be  the  first  to  expose 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  contention.  In  cold  blood, 
he  cannot  seriously  suspect  Lord  Roberts- of  imagin- 
ing that  a  retired  Field-Marshal  could  turn  six 
months  into  two  years;  defence  into  offence;  a  demo- 
cratic system  into  an  oificer-caste  system,  without  any 
effective  opposition  from  the  country,  yet  with  no 
support  beyond  that  of  his  own  military  clique,  even 
though  that  clique  were  in  fact  so  gigantic  as  it 
appears  through  Mr.  Trevelyan's  glasses?  How- 
ever perverse  Lord  Roberts  may  be,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  him  to  ignore  the  fact  that  nothing  can  now 
be  done  in  the  British  Parliament  without  at  least 
some  semblance  of  a  popular  mandate.  The  Swiss 
period  of  service  has,  indeed,  been  lately  extended 
by  a  little  more  than  a  week;  but  by  a  decisive  vote 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
can  urge  an  argument  betraying  so  miserable  a  dis- 
trust of  British  good  sense,  testifies  eloquently  to  his 
own  hypnotizing  prepossessions.  To  find  a  colourable 
excuse  for  condemning  Lord  Roberts,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  presuppose  the  folly  of  the  British  voter. 
His  prejudices  rise  superior  to  his  Liberalism;  he 
affects  to  protect  the  democracy  by  an  argument 
which  assumes  that  the  British  democracy  is 
politically  incapable. 

Moreover,  his  controversial  necessities  drive  him 
back  upon  the  same  argument  on  pp.  27,  37.  He 
scouts  the  idea  of  a  German  peril.  The  fact  that  a 
country  which  is  openly  competing  with  us  at  sea, 
has  also  about  two  million  men  trained  for  a  period 
four  times  longer  than  the  bulk  of  our  own  defenders, 
commanded  by  an  officer-caste,  and  available  at  any 
moment  for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  warfare, 
inspires  him  with  no  uneasiness.  But,  if  Britain 
were  to  train  half  these  numbers  for  one  quarter  of 
the  time,  under  a  purely  defensive  system,  and  with 
a  democratic  officer-organisation,  then  Britain  would 
become  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  She  would 
be  like  the  Balkan  States :  they  were  armed,  and 
therefore  "  their  guns  went  off  of  themselves  "  (p.  37). 
For  the  British  workman,  therefore,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
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has  the  same  patronising  solicitude  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick showed  for  Mr.  Winkle,  on  that  famous  occa- 
sion on  which  he  commanded,  "  Take  away  his  gun  !" 


WARS  AND  RUMOURS  OF  WAR. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  the  false  logic  on 
p.  36.  He  argues  that,  from  the  time  when  all  Euro- 
pean nations  began  to  drop  the  system  of  voluntary 
mercenaries,  and  adopted  the  principle  of  arming 
their  entire  manhood,  "  the  rumours  of  war  are  more 
incessant  than  ever  before."  Rumours,  it  may  be, 
but  where  are  the  wars'?  Conscription  (both  word 
and  thing)  was  invented,  or,  rather,  revived  for 
modern  Europe,  by  the  French  democracy  in  1798. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  forced  other  nations  to  follow 
the  French  example  more  or  less  closely.  Since  the 
peace  of  1815,  the  principle  of  universal  training  has 
grown  stricter  and  stricter.  Yet  the  98  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  peace- 
ful that  Europe  has  ever  enjoyed  since  the  collapse 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  fifteen  centuries  ago.*  There 
are  rumours  of  wars,  but  few  wars,  and  why? 
Because  (as  Lord  Haldane  and  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
and  Jaures  and  Bebel  and  all  observers  point  out) 
a  national  army  is  far  more  difficult  to  use  for  offen- 
sive purposes  than  a  mercenary  army.  Because,  if 
the  voter  has  to  march  with  the  rest,  the  voter  does 
not  like  it ;  because  even  the  most  autocratic  govern- 
ments know  this,  and  therefore,  as  Jaures  and  Bebel 
put  it,  if  the  whole  nation  is  armed,  the  nation  is 
comparatively  just.  The  horrors  of  the  Balkan  war, 
half -civilized  as  many  of  the  combatants  were,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  outrages  committed  by 
our  most  civilized  nations  in  the  old  days  when 
most  of  them  raised  their  armies  on  the  present 
British  system. 


*  Even  among  those  which  have  broken  out,  the  Crimean 
War  was  waged  by  a  Britain  which  not  only  depended  on 
mercenary  troops  for  the  main  body  of  her  army,  but  which 
actually  hired  foreign  regiments  to  garrison  her  fortresses ! 
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POLITICIANS   AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 
MURDER. 

"  It  is  good  (writes  Mr.  Trevelyan  on  p.  1 2),  "  to 
be  ready  to  die  for  one's  country.     No  decent  Eng- 
lishman has  ever  had  any  doubt  of  what  he  would 
do  if  his  country  were  in  danger.       And  the  only 
people  who  are  ignorant  of  this  deep-seated  national 
feeling   are   these   narrow   militarists."        In    other 
words,  we  need  not  seriously  prepare  for  the  worst 
emergency,  because,  at  that  emergency,  all  our  brave 
men  in  the  country  would  step  forward ;  and  (as  Mr. 
Barnes  put  it  in  the  House  of  Commons),  "  a  million 
bayonets   would  flash  in   the  sun  !  "      Mr.   Barnes' 
rhodomontade  has  been  wittily  laughed    away    by 
Mr.  Strachey,  who  has  quoted  the  aged  beldame's 
tranquil    reply    to    her   pastor's    admonitions    about 
darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth: — "Let  them  gnash 
'em,  Sir,  as  'as  "em!"     But  Mr.  Trevelyan  claims  a 
more  serious  reply.     To  leave  brave  men  deliberately 
untrained,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  casting 
them  at  a  moment's  notice  into  the  furnace  of  war- 
fare, is  nothing  short  of  constructive  murder.      How 
a.re  even    our    existing    yeomanry  to  do  their  duty 
against  a  trained  enemy,  with  only  one  horse  among 
two  men  ?     How  are  our    250,000    existing    Terri- 
torials to  do  the  work,  instead  of  that  minimum  of 
315,000  upon  which  Lord  Haldane  finally  fell  back, 
after  hoping  for  more  than  twice  the  number  ?    What 
would  be  the  almost  inevitable  fate  of  those  58,000 
whom   we   have   to   reckon   on   paper   among   these 
^250,000  defenders,  and  whom  we  should  presumably 
have  to  send  into  the  field,  though  they  have  not 
passed  the   indulgent   official   shooting  test  ?      What 
sort  of  a  show,  again,  would  be  made    by    those 
34,000  who  did  not  spend  even  a  single  day  in  camp 
last  year?     Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  campaign  against  the  N.S.L.,  has  foretold  their 
fate  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  military  terminology. 
(Compulsory  Service,  2nd  Ed.  p.  118.)     Speaking  of 
exceptionally  efficient  brigades  of  Territorials,  whom 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  send  at  once  into  the  field, 
he  writes,  "  They  would  suffer  heavy  losses.      Pro- 
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portionately,  the  enemy's  losses  would  be  slight.  If 
defeated,  they  would  go  absolutely  to  pieces  for  a 
time.  Still,  were  they  respectably  handled,  and  were 
they  in  a  superiority  of,  say,  three  to  one,  they  would 
fight  well  enough  to  give  the  best  of  enemies  a  belly- 
ful." 

This,  then,  is  the  best  that  even  an  optimist  can 
say  for  us !  We  must  hope  for  two  favourable  con- 
ditions— first,  that  we  may  put  three  Territorials  into 
the  field  against  one  invader,  and  secondly,  that  our 
men  will  be  "  respectably  "  commanded.  We  shall 
then  be  privileged  to  read  in  the  morrow's  papers — 
not,  necessarily,  that  our  men  have  won  the  battle 
upon  which  their  country's  fortunes  may  turn — but 
that  they  have  "  given  the  enemy  a  bellyful."  This 
result,  to  the  professional  soldier,  is  a  satisfactory 
makeweight  against  the  fact  that "  they  would  suffer 
heavy  losses" — i.e.,  that  thousands  of  our  most 
public-spirited  citizens  would  render  up  their  lives 
in  the  effort — perhaps  in  the  hopeless  effort — to  save 
from  misery  those  tens  of  thousands  who  now  stand 
selfishly  or  shortsightedly  aloof.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  what  Sir  lan's  optimism  prophesies 
for  the  best  -pre-pared  of  our  existing  brigades;  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  forecast  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Barnes'  extemporized  millions,  who  are  to  flash  their 
idle  bayonets  in  the  sun  !  In  the  spring  of  1870,  the 
great  Radical  Gambetta  was  preaching  all  through 
France  for  a  reduction  of  armaments;  in  less  than 
a  year,  he  was  even  more  busy  in  manufacturing  tens 
of  thousands  of  untrained  men  into  mere  food  for 
powder.  These  half -trained  levies  fought  sometimes 
very  badly,  sometimes  with  fatal  heroism;  but  the 
war  simply  swallowed  them  up;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  showed  himself  more  cruel  to  the 
mothers  of  France — the  Gambetta  who  would  not  let 
those  men  train  when  training  might  have  availed 
them,  or  the  Gambetta  who  afterwards  cast  them  like 
human  logs  into  the  furnace  of  war.  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
only  possible  excuse  is  this,  that  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  belief  in  the  hypothetical  contingency 
which  his  own  words  evoke.  To  him,  it  is  "  narrow 
militarism  "  to  ask  that  our  fighting-men  should  be 
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brought  up  to  Swiss  standards  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency, for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  but  a 
"  narrow  militarist "  can  believe  in  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  invasion. 


INVASION  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Here,  like  Lord  Haldane,  like  Mr.  Snowden,  he 
explains  unconsciously  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
want  of  logic  shown  by  the  principal  opponents  of 
the  N.S.L.  When  we  propose  that  our  defensive 
militia  should  be  rendered  efficient  by  the  same  com- 
mon-sense methods  which  have  long  since  been 
applied  to  education,  we  are  told  that  "  no  Liberal 
Government  could  fail  to  oppose  it "  (p.  6).  The 
underlying  argument  for  this  attitude  is  quite 
simple :  education  is  a  valuable  thing,  but  a  strong 
defensive  militia  is  not.  As  Mr.  Trevelyan  puts  it, 
we  share  "  the  general  faith  that  the  Navy  is  our 
security,  and  that  nothing  else  can  be.  .  .  .  At 
sea  we  are  not  liable  to  defeat.  .  .  .  The  proper 
national  policy  is  our  traditional  one  of  making  our 
country  absolutely  secure  by  naval  victories"  (p. 34; 
italics  mine).  This,  of  course,  is  simplicity  itself: 
it  reminds  us  of  that  theorist  who  once  expounded 
to  readers  o.f  the  C.T.C.  Gazette  an  infallible  safe- 
guard against  "  skidding."  It  was  only  necessary, 
he  explained,  to  keep  the  axis  of  both  wheels  continu- 
ally vertical ;  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  that,  we 
need  fear  no  "  skid."  Nelson  went  into  each  fresh 
'action,  as  Charles  James  Fox  rose  for  each  fresh 
speech,  with  a  beating  heart.  Nelson  was  glad  that 
the  England  of  his  day  did  not  only  rely  on  her 
numerical  superiority  at  sea  over  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe  put  together — a  superiority  about  twice  as 
great  as  that  which  we  enjoy  at  present  He  was 
glad  to  think  that,  behind  him  and  his  sailors, 
behind  even  the  moral  force  of  our  actual  naval  vic- 
tories, we  had  600,000  men  at  arms  on  land — a 
greater  military  effort,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, than  Lord  Roberts  is  now  asking  for.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  again,  writing  at  a  time  when  our  naval 


superiority  was  far  greater  than  at  present,  con- 
demned the  "  imbecility  "  of  "  trusting  entirely  to  our 
navy,  on  the  speculation  that  no  foreign  army  can 
land  in  England  "  (Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  304).  Finally, 
under  the  present  Government,  the  First  Sea  Lord 
has  lately  said  :  "  There  were  people  who  went  about 
saying, '  If  war  comes,  the  fleet  alone  is  quite  enough 
to  keep  anybody  from  coming  near  the  shores  of  this 
island  kingdom!'  There  could  be  no  more  foolish 
or  mischievous  statement.  The  fleet  alone  could 
not  do  it,  and  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently-trained 
professional  army  in  the  island  at  all  times  was  quite 
as  necessary  as  the  other  arm  of  the  Service  "  (speech 
of  April  21,  1913).  That,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
and  many  other  similar  authorities,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
can  think  as  he  does,  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
much  that  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable  in  his 
arguments.  The  idea  of  providing  seriously  against 
the  contingencies  of  invasion  is,  to  him,  simply  pre- 
posterous. Only  Tories  and  Militarists  can  take 
such  a  contingency  into  account ;  only  men  possessed 
with  "  the  spirit  of  fear "  (24) ;  and  who  do  not 
realise  that  "  at  sea  we  are  not  liable  to  defeat."  He 
therefore  argues  from  the  rooted  conviction  that 
"this  [N.S.L.]  campaign  is  built  upon  a  new  Reign 
of  Terror"  (25). 

THE  NEW  JINGOISM. 

But  Mr.  Trevelyan,  reviewing  on  p.  24  his  own 
political  memories  of  20  years,  concludes  that, 
"  prior  to  [the  Boer  War]  excessive  national  con- 
fidence was  the  hall-mark  of  the  Jingo."  This  over- 
weening confidence  is  still,  with  his  leave,  one  of  the 
hall-marks  of  the  Jingo;  "one  who  brags  of  his 
country's  preparedness  to  fight "  is  one  of  the 
definitions  given  for  Jingo  in  the  monu- 
mental Oxford  English  Dictionary.  "  We  don't 
want  to  fight,"  sang  the  Tories  of  1878 — "We  don't 
want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo  if  we  do,  we've  got  the 
ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money,  too  !" 
From  that  boastful  music-hall  song,  a  contemptuous 
public  coined  the  word  Jingo.  But  if,  as  Mr. 
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Trevelyan  points  out,  that  old  Tory  mood  is  now 
exchanged  for  one  of  fear,  yet  it  is  no  gain  to  the 
country  that  "  excessive  national  confidence  "  should 
have  passed  from  the  beaten  party  into  the  victorious 
ranks  of  Liberalism.     The  old  Tory  may  now  be  a 
Chauvinist,  a  militarist ,  and    an    alarmist,    but  he 
has  generally  ceased  to  be  a  Jingo  in  the  original 
sense    of    the   word.       The    bragging   patriots    of 
the  present  moment  are  those  who  seek  to  persuade 
us  that   lower   motives   must   necessarily   underlie   all 
demands    for    common-sense    national    precautions 
against  invasion.     Mr.  Harold  Spender,  Liberal  can- 
didate for  Cambridge,  has  scouted  the  idea  of  filling 
the  Territorial  ranks  by  compulsion,  on  the  ground 
"  that  [our  fleet]  would  lick  every  fleet  in  the  world 
together,  and  that  the  English  sailprman  would  lick 
all  the  German,  Italian,  and  Austrian  sailormen  put 
together  "  (Cambridge  Guildhall,  Liberal  mass  meet- 
ing,    April     28,     1913).       Here     is     unadulterated 
Jingoism,  in  sentiment  and  in  style;  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  jingle  and  a  couple  of  rhymes  it  would 
pass  still  better  at  a  music-hall  than  that  famous 
Tory  ballad  of  1878.     And  Mr.  Trevelyan  agrees  in 
essentials  with  Mr.  Spender,  though    he    naturally 
writes  better  English.       "  At  sea,"  he  says,  "  we  are 
not  liable  to  defeat."     And,  again,  in  pointing  out 
how  "  our  fleet  force  saved  us  from  Napoleon,"  he 
adds,  "  the  common  folk  continue  to  believe  that  our 
fleet  secures  us  now  "  (p.  23).     The  style  is  good,  but 
the   sentiment    is   the  outworn   mid-Victorian   Tory 
brag  of   our  country's   preparedness :     "  by  Jingo , 
>  if  we   do !  "      The    temptations    of    purely   parti- 
san politics  have  often  betrayed  one  man  into  pre- 
cisely the  same  pitfall  in  which  he  lately  left  his 
opponent  wallowing;  and,  if  the  N.S.L.  had   fol- 
lowed Mr.  Trevelyan's  example  by  leading  off  with 
a  pictorial   cartoon,  we  might   well   have   depicted 
Messrs.  Trevelyan  and  Spender  on  their  own  music- 
hall  stage,  chanting  with  the  gusto  of  youth  that  old 
Tory  jingle,  and  haunted  from  one  or  the  boxes  by 
the  sardonic   grin   of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who,  witn 
all  his  faults,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  ironies  of  his- 
tory. 


WORKING  MEN  AND  THEIR  LEADERS. 

Let  us  here  pass  on  to  his  sarcasm  about  "  The 
common  folk  of  Great  Britain,"  and  mark  how  it 
recoils  upon  himself,  like  Mr.  Snowden's  unguarded 
admission  "  they  may  be  right,  or  they  may  be 
wrong."  (Daily  Mail,  Dec.  4,  1912.)  Our 
working-men,  with  all  their  legitimate  political 
aspirations  and  their  inherited  superiority  in 
political  experience  over  those  of  most  other 
nations,  have  still  only  restricted  time  for  book- 
learning.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  the  "  common  folk  " 
that  they  are  too  often  ignorant  of  past  history  and 
contemporary  politics  abroad,  while  leaders  like  Mr. 
Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Snowden,  so  far  from  preaching 
to  them  the  unpalatable  truth,  actually  blink  it  them- 
selves. How  can  a  writer  bearing  the  honoured 
name  of  Trevelyan  excuse  himself  for  ignoring  the 
fact  that,  though  we  kept  Napoleon  out,  the  margin 
was  still  so  narrow  that  the  bravest  men  sometimes 
confessed  their  anxiety  ?  What  excuse  has  he  for 
concealing  (first  from  himself  and  then  from  "  the 
common  folk  ")  that,  even  so,  we  triumphed  only  in 
virtue  of  military  and  naval  preparations  far  greater, 
in  the  aggregate,  than  those  now  demanded  by  our 
worst  alarmists  ? 

To  the  men  who,  behind  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  our  fleet  and  our  actual  victories,  kept 
up  land  forces  which  (in  the  proportion  of  modern 
population)  would  amount  to  1,200,000  soldiers — to 
these  men  Great  Britain  owes  a  century  of  such 
peace  and  prosperity  as  scarcely  any  nation  has  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  peace,  and  completely  forgotten  that  our 
fathers  earned  it  only  by  preparations  far  greater 
than  Lord  Roberts  now  asks  for;  far  less  from  a 
purely  military  and  naval  point  of  view,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  defensive  force  he  asks  for  is 
of  a  democratic  character  hitherto  unknown  in 
Britain.  But  Lord  Roberts,  being  a  Conservative, 
cannot  wish  his  country  well;  the  only  true  patriot 
is  your  bragging  patriot,  your  Jingo.  The 
country  needs  no  otner  safeguard  than  that  of 
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our  orators  and  pamphleteers,  who  argue  from  the 
fundamental  doctrine  that  at  sea  we  are  not  liable  to 
defeat  ;  that  at  sea  we  can  lick  every  fleet  in  the 
world  together  ! 

THE  DEMOCRATIC   IDEAL  ABROAD. 

But,  we  are  sometimes  told,  though  the  Con- 
tinental democracies  now  contend,  as  the  N.S.L.  con- 
tends, for  a  six  months'  service,  this  is  only  as  an 
alternative  to  their  present  two  or  three  years ;  if  they 
had  the  chance,  they  would  rather  fight  for  no  com- 
pulsory service  at  all.  Even  so  distinguished  a 
writer  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  editor  of  the  Economist, 
has  expressed  this  view :  but  any  such  assumption 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  semi-official  statements 
of  their  policy  from  such  acknowledged  leaders  as 
Jaures  or  Bebel.  For  Jaures,  it  goes  almost  without 
saying  that  a  democratic  country  must  have  a  demo- 
cratic army ;  that  personal  service  should  be  no  more 
optional  than  taxation  is.  Are  we  (he  asks)  to 
depend  on  hired  soldiers  ? — and  answers  "  Nay,  the 
whole  instinct,  the  whole  thought  of  the  working 
classes,  in  every  country,  trends  in  the  contrary 
direction.  Everywhere  it  is  the  workmen,  the 
Socialists,  who  are  demanding  universal  military  ser- 
vice "  (p.  444).  He  regrets  that  the  Belgian  Liberals 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  force  their  opponents  to 
adopt  the  principle,  but  the  prophesies  that  "  the 
growing  democratic  feeling  in  Belgium "  will  soon 
ensure  the  victory  of  the  universal  principle  both  in 
the  army  and  in  education  (p.  610).*  Jaures  recog- 
nises, of  course,  the  striking  exception  of  Great 
Britain;  but  here,  also,  he  prophesies  either  a  very 
generous  policy  of  disarmament  or  conformity  with 
the  example  of  Switzerland,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  (pp.  611  ff).  The  Territorial  system  (he 
says)  testifies  to  Lord  Haldane's  ability  and  to  the 

*  Since  his  words  were  written,  the  Liberals  have,  in 
fact,  won  their  long  fight,  and  Belgium  has  fallen  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  continental  Europe  by  making  military 
training  universal. 
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political  genius  of  England  for  temporary  com- 
promises ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  last  long  (624).  The 
numbers  are  seriously  deficient ;  many  of  the  recruits 
are  too  young;  and  the  country  is  trying  to  dissemble 
the  fact  that  a  purely  voluntary  system  promises  no 
real  remedy  to  these  defects.  When  one  man  pro- 
poses that  Government  should  fill  up  the  ranks  by 
offering  the  insurance  gratis,  when  the  Times  and 
Fortnightly  Review  propose  a  "  Black  List "  for 
employers  who  will  not  spare  their  men  for  the 
necessary  training,  M.  Jaures  asks  very  pertinently  : 
Will  Britain  raise  anything  but  a  pseudo-patriotism, 
by  all  these  ingenious  devices  for  forcing  a  hot- 
house patriotism?  "Do  not  these  Volunteers  risk 
being  turned  into  Involunteers  ?"  (626).  The  French 
conscript,  he  protests,  whom  we  Britons  are  phari- 
saically pitying  as  a  man  forced  unwillingly  to 
defend  his  country,  would  (if  he  could  get  a  demo- 
cratic system  like  the  Swiss)  "  show  at  least  as  much 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  as  Mr.  Haldan'e  volun- 
teers "  (622).  Many  even  among  the  defenders  of 
the  Territorial  system  seem  to  feel  that  the  country 
must  go  further  (625).  As  to  the  critics  of  the 
system,  it  is  curious  to  see  an  aristocrat  like  Lord 
Curzon  "  pleading  before  the  British  people,  the 
British  proletariat,  the  cause  of  a  national  militia, 
which  in  France,  Germany,  and  almost  all  Europe, 
is  advocated  by  Socialists  !"  (629).  He  might  have 
pointed  out  the  no  less  curious  paradox  that  so  many 
Liberals  are  now  attempting  to  stampede  their  party 
into  a  repudiation  of  the  only  democratic  system  of 
national  defence  yet  invented,  and  into  a  whole- 
hearted acceptance  of  this  "  oligarchial  "  Territorial 
force.  For  M.  Jaures  sees  very  plainly,  what  Colonel 
Seely  has  frankly  acknowledged,  that  it  was  only 
the  co-operation  of  the  county  magnates  which  made 
it  possible  to  create  and  to  maintain  the  Territorials 
(pp.  627,  628  :  public  letter  of  Colonel  Seely,  June 
23,  1913).  Jaures,  from  his  standpoint,  is  naturally 
suspicious  of  this  Conservative  interest  in  the  N.S.L. 
(629,  630) ;  but,  as  he  justly  points  out,  a  wise 
democracy  will  turn  to  its  own  purposes  any  essen- 
tially democratic  proposal,  by  whomsoever  made. 
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Finally,  he  sees  a  hope  of  sure  escape  from  present 
Continental  militarism  in  the  adoption  of  a  national 
defensive  militia  system  by  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
world  (630).  And  for  his  own  country  he  demands 
elsewhere  not  merely  the  brief  six  months  of  training 
allowed  to  the  Swiss,  who  have  their  mountains  and 
their  European  treaties,  or  for  Great  Britain,  who  has 
her  fleet  in  the  first  line  (376).  He  would  compel  all 
able-bodied  French  citizens  to  serve  a  year,  and  to 
have  prepared  for  that  service  by  military  drill  and 
gymnastics  at  school  (276,  377;  compare  the  N.S.L 
proposals  to  the  same  effect).  The  most  promising 
should  study  at  the  universities,  where  they  would 
not  only  learn  from,  but  also  teach  something  to, 
their  fellow-students ;  for  "  military  science  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  system  of  human  knowledge" 
(385). 

"  But  can  this  be  the  Parliamentary  Leader  of  the 
French  Socialist  Party  ?  "  it  may  well  be  asked  by  a 
British  workman  who  has  found  leisure  only  to  read 
pamphlets  like  Mr.  Trevelyan's  and  journalism  like 
Mr.  Snowden's,  and  who  can  therefore  know  nothing 
of  Continental  democratic  thought  beyond  what  such 
writers  have  suffered  them  to  know.  Yes,  this  Jaures 
is  the  Socialist  who  is  now  leading  the  campaign 
against  the  Three  Years'  Service,  who  believes  in  the 
Hague  Conference  (p.  57),  and  who  risked  calumny 
in  his  own  country  by  speaking  in  favour  of  the 
Strike  against  War  at  the  Stuttgart  International 
Conference  (569).  He  sees  things  as  they  are.  He 
is  in  favour  of  abolishing  war  by  every  -possible 
means;  and  he  sees  that,  until  the  nations  are  so  ripe 
in  self-control  and  international  sympathy  as  to 
ensure  peace  by  moral  means,  the  only  way  of  secur- 
ing present  peace  is  to  have  a  real  national  army  of 
defence.  He  was  a  university  professor  before  he 
became  a  politician;  the  lessons  of  history  and 
philosophy  have  not  been  lost  on  him.  He  sees,  with 
Lord  Haldane,  that  a  citizen  army  is  necessarily  less 
aggressive  than  an  army  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. But,  while  Lord  Haldane  curiously  goes  on 
to  argue  that  Britain  should  reject  all  idea  of  a 
real  citizen  army,  Jaures  points  out  that  the  real  key 
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which  will  open  a  final  outlet  from  this  insane  com- 
petition in  armaments,  is  a  thorough  and  general 
system  of  national  defences.  No  full  social  evolu- 
tion is  possible  without  military  security,  as  he  points 
out  again  and  again  (pp.  5,  6,  62,  274,  541,  570). 
Here,  at  least,  is  food  for  thought  to  the  British' 
working  man,  and  food  which  has  too  long  been 
denied  to  him.  Let  us  have  free  food  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  body.  Bebel,  in  the  name  of 
German  Socialism,  had  long  ago  preached  the  same 
doctrine.  Yet,  while  British  Unionists  are  attempt- 
ing to  keep  this  doctrine  outside  the  vortex  of  party 
politics ;  while  they  are  advocating  (even  though  it 
were  from  the  lowest  motives),  a  scheme  in  itself 
essentially  democratic,  how  can  Liberals  persuade 
themselves  that  they  can  secure  any  durable  advan- 
tage by  inducing  their  party  to  declare  wanton  war 
upon  a  principle  in  which  Jaures  and  Bebel  see 
national  and  international  salvation  ?  Why  not  at 
least  discuss  the  question  on  Liberal  grounds,  before 
firing  the  whole  party  broadside  into  a  ship  that 
sails  towards  them  with  a  white  flag  ? 

THE  MORAL  DANGER. 

In  the  year  1900  I  made  a  short  tour  in  Swit- 
zerland for  the  express  purpose  of  enquiring  into 
the  working  of  the  national  compulsory  militia.  My 
first  introduction  was  to  Herr  Theodor  Curti,  of  St. 
Gallen,  then  Leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Radical 
party,  and  now  editor  of  the  Liberal  Frankfurter 
Zeitung.  He  passed  me  on  to  others  of  the  party, 
including  the  editor  of  the  Radical  Zuricher  Post, 
and  the  Labour  Secretary  for  German  Switzerland, 
Herr  Hermann  Greulich.  In  the  latter  part  of  my 
tour  I  saw  many  men  of  other  political  parties,  and 
of  different  occupations  in  life.  Immediately  on  my 
return,  I  published  a  pamphlet  embodying  the  col- 
lective answers  of  my  most  distinguished  interlocu- 
tors on  different  points ;  having  previously  submitted 
to  each  a  printed  proof  for  possible  correction.* 

*  A  Strong  Army  in  a  Free  State.     Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.     (is.   net,  pp.  20  ff.) 


Several  of  my  informants  asserted  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  six  months'  training  was  a  real  moral 
advantage  to  the  young  men.  Those  who  made 
most  reservations  were  still  agreed  that  it  involved 
no  more  risk  than  the  ordinary  boarding-school 
system.  Yet  Mr.  Trevelyan,  from  his  very  hasty  out- 
side survey  of  the  subject,  can  assert  with  impunity 
to  an  audience  of  Britons,  that  even  six  months  of 
service  means  "  a  profound  moral  upheaval,"  that 
"  home  ties  will  not  be  loosened  by  this  system,  they 
will  be  snapped  ....  the  only  question  is 
whether  there  will  be  a  disastrous  or  only  a  moderate 
deterioration."  He  can  assert  this  with  impunity 
here,  because  the  British  working  classes  are  kept 
in  studied  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  Continental 
democracies  are  working  towards  this  Swiss  system 
as  towards  a  high  ideal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
said  this  sort  of  thing  before  a  Swiss  or  Norwegian 
audience,  he  would  be  laughed  out  of  the  hall.  It 
may,  however,  be  replied  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  prints, 
on  pp.  20-21,  two  most  damning  descriptions  of  the 
French  service.  But  is  it  not  radically  unfair  that, 
when  we  studiously  speak  in  terms  of  Switzerland, 
we  should  be  steadily  answered  in  terms  of  France 
or  Germany  ?  Is  not  this  process  of  reasoning  a 
little  like  that  in  Mr.  Wells's  Man  Who  Worked 
Miracles,  where,  to  one  disputant  who  repeatedly 
tries  his  logical  best,  the  other  always  blandly  replies 
"So  you  say!"  and  goes  on  remorselessly  with  a 
totally  different  line  of  argument  ? 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  leave  our  Swiss  ground, 
,  our  only  ground,  to  deal  with  Mr.  Trevelyan's  quota- 
tions, under  the  distinct  protest  that  at  their  very 
best  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  real  question.  He 
gives  no  references;  but  both  quotations,  I  believe, 
come  from  heated  Parliamentary  debates  during  the 
Dreyfus  dispute:  i.e.,  at  a  time  of  absolute  national 
frenzy.  To  estimate  Ulster  morality  from  the 
mouth  of  a  present  Nationalist,  or  vice  versa,  would 
be  a  sober  process  in  comparison.  But  M.  Drumont's 
speech  had  been  made  in  earlier  days,  it  may  be 
replied.  Yes;  and  M.  Drumont  is  the  writer  who 
came  into  notoriety,  and  has  kept  himself  there,  as 


leader  of  one  of  the  least  respectable  anti-Semitic 
agitations  of  modern  times.  The  quotation  from 
his  own  words,  on  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  relies,  was 
cast  in  his  teeth  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  just 
as  men  now  cast  in  Mr.  Churchill's  teeth  the  sayings 
of  his  Tory  youth.  But  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  not 
arguing  ad  hominem;  and  we  must  ask  him  for  a 
sober  statement  quoted  from  some  sober  writer. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  offer  him  one  from  M.  Urbain 
Gohier,  whose  attack  on  the  French  Army  System 
has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  if  not  the  most 
vigorous,  of  recent  years.  In  the  midst  of  his  bit- 
terest criticisms,  M.  Gohier  admits  that  the  effect  of 
compulsory  service  is  not  wholly  evil ;  he  would  be 
content  to  enforce  on  the  nation  just  tivice  as  much  as 
the  N.S.L.  asks  for :  "  one  year  of  service,  at  the  age 
of  20,  is  not  unhealthy;  it  teaches  the  dear  boy 
resourcefulness,  and  strengthens  him  :  elle  degourdit, 
elle  fortifie  le  cher  gar$on."*  At  the  very  best,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  can  plead  the  same  justification  as  those 
fervid  temperance  reformers  who  bore  moderate 
drinkers  with  lurid  descriptions  of  pot-house  orgies. 
If  the  difference  between  a  quart  of  beer  and  a  gallon 
of  whisky  amounts  almost  to  an  essential  difference, 
how  are  we  justified  in  ignoring  similar  distinctions 
in  the  matter  of  military  service  ? 

THE   ECONOMIC    UPHEAVAL. 

"  The  profound  moral  and  economic  upheaval," 
writes  Mr.  Trevelyan,  without  arguing  the  point.  It 
is  possible  that  he  bases  this  assumption  of  the  evil 
economic  effects  of  a  six  months'  training  upon 
Leaflet  1 1  of  the  International  Arbitration  League. 
This  contains  a  statement  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  M.P., 
communicated  to  him  by  an  unnamed  manager  of 
some  works  near  Zurich.  Knowing,  from  a  consider- 
able experience  of  Swiss  affairs,  the  essential  false- 
hood of  this  statement,  I  took  the  trouble  to 
address  a  large  number  of  circulars  to  Swiss  firms, 
taken  at  random  from  a  directory,  putting  before 
each  of  them  separately  and  categorically,  the  three 

*U.   Gohier.     L'Armee   Contre  la  Nation.      1899.     p.    18. 
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assertions  of  Mr.  Ward's  anonymous  informant.  I 
received  answers  from  46  firms  (excluding  two  or 
three  who  employed  only  women  or  foreigners). 
These  answers  showed  that  (i)  whereas  Mr. 
Ward's  informant  had  asserted  an  absence  of  fifty 
per  cent,  at  the  grand  manoeuvres,  only  one  of  these: 
46  firms  had  suffered  from  the  absence  of  even  so 
considerable  a  proportion  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
their  workmen.  (2)  To  the  second  assertion,  that 
the  works  might  as  well  be  closed  during  this  period, 
45  gave  a  flat  no,  and  the  46th  a  nearly  equivalent 
answer.  (3)  To  the  last  assertion,  that  the  compul- 
sory training  handicapped  Switzerland  commercially 
in  competition  with  a  drill-free  country  like  Eng- 
land, 45  answered  no,  and  one  replied  circuitously, 
"  [it  is]  more  disadvantageous  to  small  industries 
than  to  great  ones."  Now  the  one  firm  which  had 
suffered  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  absentees 
was  a  small  one,  employing  only  31  men.  Yet  the 
manager  of  that  firm  had  not  been  content  with 
denying  Mr.  Ward's  assertion  with  a  simple  not  but 
had  added  that,  since  the  dates  of  training  are  fixed 
about  six  months  beforehand,  it  is  easy  to  make  one's 
arrangements.  Can  Mr.  Trevelyan  name  any  British 
national  burden  which  would  elicit  so  unanimous  a 
chorus  of  approval  from  46  British  commercial  men 
taken  at  random?  I  gave  all  this  evidence  a  good 
deal  more  fully  in  the  Liberal  Nation  for  October 
10,  1913,  and  asked  the  International  Arbitration 
League  either  to  supply  the  anonymous  informant's 
name  and  address,  or  to  explain  why  his  experience 
was  so  extraordinarily  exceptional.  No  answer  has 
yet  been  given :  and  the  N.S.L.  may  therefore  fairly 
press  Mr.  Trevelyan  not  only  to  produce  seme 
proof  for  his  own  assertion,  but  also  to  persuade  his 
allies  to  vouchsafe  either  some  sort  of  evidence  or 
some  sort  of  apology.  Meanwhile,  his  attitude 
curiously  illustrates  Mill's  words  about  the  prejudice 
felt  by  the  Britons  of  1871  against  compulsory  ser- 
vice :  "  For  want  of  knowledge  of  facts,  they  have  a 
most  exaggerated  idea  of  the  time  which  would  have 
to  be  sacrificed  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life" 
(Letters,  Vol.  II.,  p.  303). 


IS  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE  ILLIBERAL? 

"  It  requires,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "  an  absolute 
and  unthinking  obedience.     It  forbids  challenge  of 
authority.       It  punishes  questioning  with  suspicion, 
and  resistance  with  summary  and  grave   penalties." 
As  a   description  of   the   Swiss    system  these  three 
sentences  are  an  absurd  caricature.     Is  it  likely  that 
the  Ziirich  manager  would  stand  in  this  relation  of 
abject  submission  to  the  fitter  who  can,  indeed,  com- 
mand him  for  six  months  out  of  his  whole  life,  but 
who,  during  all  the  rest  of  both  their  lives,  must  earn 
his  living  under  another  employer,  if  not  under  this 
one?     If    Mr.    Trevelyan  will    look   into   the   well- 
known  Wallenstadt  incident  of  October,  1899,  which 
I  relate  on  p  31  of  my  Strong  Army  in  a  Free  State, 
he  will  see  what  Swiss  military  discipline  is.     Cer- 
tain Genevese  recruits,  who  belonged  confessedly  to 
an  "  awkward  squad,"  complained  of  having  been 
abused    as    "  mauvais    Genevots " — let    us    say    as 
"  rascally   Genevese  " — by   their  instructor.        These 
men  procured  afterwards,  through  the  civil  courts, 
the  punishment   not    only   of    the   officer   who    had 
abused  them,  but  of  other  officers  who  had  refused  to 
hear  their  complaints.     Jaures,  who  knows  very  well 
what  military  discipline  is,  insists  with  very  great 
emphasis    upon    its   beneficent    influence    in    a    real 
citizen   army  (pp.    375   ff.).     Carlyle  had  long  ago 
insisted  with  equal  emphasis  upon  the  same  thing; 
and  Mill  goes  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  it  would 
fill  a  great  gap  in  our  modern  industrial  revolution—- 
that industry  and  commerce  sorely  need  some  of  that 
disciplined   spirit   which   drill   gives  to  the  soldier 
(Carlyle:      Shooting    Niagara,    chap.     IX.;     Mill's 
Essay  on   Comte,  1865,   p-    149)-     (See  full  extracts  in 
Appendix  B-)     Against  these  distinguished  democrats, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  must  really  bring  some  sort  of  argument. 
His   own    mind    seems    hopelessly   confused    between 
the    ideas     of    liberty    and     licence,    in    spite    of 
Milton's    famous    distinction.     When    he   writes    (p. 
11)  that  "put  of  freemen,  accustomed  to  free  action 
in  all  their  doing,  the  highest  type  of  democracy 
can  alone  be  built,"  (italics  mine),  he  sacrifices  all 
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balanced  thought  to  mere  rhetoric.  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  must  be  hampered  in  a  democracy, 
as  in  every  other  civilized  society.  To  take  Mr. 
Trevelyan  at  his  word,  we  should  have  to  find  the 
highest  type  of  democracy  in  the  Turkoman  nomad, 
who  is  accustomed  to  boast :  "  We  are  a  people 
without  a  head,  and  we  won't  have  one,  either; 
among  us  each  is  Padishah  "  (Cambridge  Medieval 
History, '  Vol.  I.  p.  335).  The  Arab  of  earlier  days  was 
a  similar  "freeman";  and  it  was  out  of  "freemen"  of 
this  type  that  men  like  Attila,  Mahomet,  and  Napo- 
leon fashioned  their  military  despotisms. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  many  other 
points  almost  as  important  as  those  dealt  with  above, 
in  which  Mr.  Trevelyan's  arguments  seem  to  be  based 
on  imperfect  information  or  on  slip-shod  reasoning. 

WHERE   IS   THE   TORY? 

Nor  are  these  defects  merely  superficial.  All  through 
his  pamphlet  he  turns  his  face  steadily  away  from  the 
main  issue.  He  does  not  betray  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  fact  that  our  great  self-governing  colonies  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  adopted  universal 
service,  and  that  in  both  countries  the  Labour  party 
has  been  active  in  pressing  this  compulsory  prin- 
ciple. One,  at  least,  of  his  arguments  rests  on  utter 
blindness  to  that  crucial  fact;  for  he  asserts  dog- 
matically :  "  Compulsory  service,  if  it  came,  would 
be  dictated  by  the  military  class.  It  would  be  a 
deliberate  concession  to  their  fears.  It  would  accept 
'them  as  national  leaders."  The  colonial  or  Swiss 
working  man  would  find  his  whole  pamphlet 
supremely  ridiculous — the  work  of  an  able  and 
convinced  writer,  but  of  one  whose  convictions  had 
been  fed  upon  the  literature  of  party  politics — of  one 
who  has  lived  tranquilly  in  a  watertight  compart- 
ment, impervious  to  some  of  the  deepest  impulses  of 
contemporary  democracies  all  over  the  world.  So 
also  would  the  British  workman  judge,  if  the 
large  majority  of  British  labour  leaders  did  not 
themselves  ignore,  and  therefore  conceal  from  their 
constituents,  the  real  determination  of  other  demo- 
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cracies  on  this  subject.  As  the  world  stands,  (argue 
Jaures  and  Bebel  in  the  name  of  the  Continental 
proletariat),  no  nation  can  pursue  its  social  develop- 
ment freely  except  on  a  sound  basis  of  efficient 
national  defence.  Jaures  does  not  fear  its  action  in 
times  of  strike,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  would  have  us  fear 
it;  he  argues  the  whole  subject  on  pp.  442,  631-2, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical  labour  leader. 
"  An  army  we  must  have ;  let  the  people,  therefore, 
make  that  army  their  own  !"  A  similar  ideal  inspires 
the  Belgian  Radicals,  who  have  at  last  conquered 
in  their  fight  for  compulsory  universal  service, 
though  they  still  need  to  fight  for  compulsory  uni- 
versal education.  Against  these  modern  democratic 
ideals,  Mr.  Trevelyan  manfully  defends  a  traditional 
system  which  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned, 
thoroughly  out-of-date,  but  which  lacks  even  the 
merit  of  respectable  antiquity.*  He  works  man- 
fully at  his  smooth-bore  guns  behind  his  Early-Vic- 
torian ramparts;  but,  if  this  be  Young  Liberalism, 
then  (to  borrow  Milton's  epigram)  Young  Liberal  is 
only  Old  Tory  writ  large !  Let  us  therefore  put 
before  the  British  workman,  in  one  paragraph,  the 
true  ideal  of  the  N.S.L.  But  let  us  ask  our  reader 
two  plain  questions  first. 

If  Mr.  Trevelyan's  plea  strikes  a  pleasant  chord 
in  your  breast ;  if  it  gives  you  a  comfortable  feeling 
that  all  he  says  must  be  true,  for  the  simple  reason 
you  have  heard  so  many  other  Liberals  repeat  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  may  not  that  pleasant  chord  be 
just  the  one  Conservative  chord  which  lingers  in 
every  man's  heart?  There  have  always,  unfor- 
tunately, been  such  things  as  Liberal  ruts ;  are  you 
sure  that  you  are  not  jogging  on  easily  with  Mr. 
Trevelyan  in  such  a  rut  of  mere  thoughtless  routine  ? 

*  Not  only  Trafalgar,  but  Waterloo,  were  won  by  men 
of  whom  many  were  "  conscripts"  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
and  our  people  conquered  their  liberties  in  the  seventeenth 
century  with  the  help  of  a  system  partly  resting  upon  con- 
scription, itself  a  legacy  from  that  compulsory  system 
which  had  secured  similar  national  development  in  earlier 
centuries.  The  idea  that  no  Briton  should  be  compelled  to 
fight  for  his  country  is  comparatively  modern.  (See  my 
Strong  Army,  Etc.,  pp.  8-12.) 
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Again,  if  our  plea  seems  new  and  strange  to 
you,  may  not  this  be  just  because  it  is  in  fact  pro- 
gressive and  Liberal?  Test  it  by  common -sense ; 
test  the  facts  upon  which  it  claims  to  rest.  If  it  will 
stand  this  double  test  of  facts  and  common-sense,  is 
it  not  probably  true?  And  what  can  a  real  Liberal 
desire  more — especially  a  Young  Liberal — than  that 
an  idea  should  be  at  once  true,  and  new  to  him  ? 

A  DEMOCRATIC   ARMY. 

The  National  Service  League  starts  from  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Jaures,  that  National 
Defence  is  the  primary  necessity  of  true  national 
development;  first,  because  it  leaves  the  nation  free 
to  work  out  its  own  salvation  without  foreign  inter- 
ference; and  secondly,  because  the  citizen,  by  making 
the  army  organisation  his  own  for  six  months  of  his 
life,  learns  a  lesson  in  cohesion  and  in  practical 
politics  which  he  is  not  likely  to  learn  in  any  other 
way.  We  of  the  N.S.L.  emphasize  the  fact  that 
many  democracies  have  tried  and  approved  it;  that 
in  Switzerland  it  works  with  as  little  friction  as  any 
other  compulsory  law;  and  that  even  in  Australia, 
where  it  is  still  new,  the  prosecutions  under  compul- 
sory drill  are  fewer  than  the  prosecutions  under  com- 
pulsory education.  We  assert  that,  behind  the 
present  Navy  and  Regulars,  it  would  give  us  a  purely 
defensive  force  three  or  four  times  more  numerous 
than  the  Territorials,  and  no  longer  beset  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  rifle  ranges,  of  securing  horses, 
'of  securing  time  for  the  men  to  drill  or  shoot  in — 
difficulties  which  now  prove  often  insuperable. 
There  are  still  many  districts  in  which  no  landowner 
is  patriotic  enough  to  suffer  a  rifle-range;  but  this, 
and  dozens  of  similar  abuses,  would  at  once  disappear 
under  a  real  national  system.  We  point  out  that 
such  an  organisation  would  not  only  secure  the 
safety  of  the  country,  but  tend  also  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  different  classes;  and  that  the  promo- 
tion of  working  men  over  the  heads  of  their  wealthier 
neighbours  would  be  an  admirable  object-lesson  in 
the  best  spirit  of  democracy. 
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Meanwhile,  our  opponents  ignore  our  arguments, 
and  attempt  to  hustle  Liberals  a'way  from  the  N.S.L. 
by  sheer  party  terrorism.  They  assume  that 
Liberals  are  mere  sheep,  easily  stampeded  by  the  first 
over-officious  collie-dog  who  wants  to  show  himself 
more  masterful  than  the  real  master.  Because  one 
of  our  Whips  has  made  a  violent  and  inconsiderate 
speech,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  subjected  him 
to  the  punishment  of  a  public  and  formal  repudia- 
tion, we  are  asked  to  forget  that  Lord  Haldane  and 
Colonel  Seely,  in  recent  public  debates,  have  plainly 
warned  us  not  to  oppose  compulsory  service  on  politi- 
cal, but  only  on  military  grounds  (House  of  Lords, 
April  21,  1913;  House  of  Commons,  April  nth). 

These  warnings  are  sorely  needed.  If  compul- 
sory service  comes — or,  rather,  when  compulsory  ser- 
vice comes — it  will  be  by  the  vote  of  the  British 
working  man.  Nothing,  in  those  days,  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  Liberal  party  than  the  recollection 
of  its  illiberal  attitude  towards  the  democratic 
system  of  national  defence.  That  our  opponents 
can  see  the  national  need  more  clearly  in  this 
important  matter  is  already  a  handicap  ;  but  as  yet  we 
may  truly  plead  in  excuse  many  measures  of  social 
reform  which  have  thrown  this  particular  question 
into  the  background.  If,  however,  we  once  commit 
ourselves  to  the  Tory  principle  that  a  matter  of 
primary  national  concern  (and  even  Mr.  Trevelyan 
concedes  on  p.  6  that  this  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance) — that  so  grave  a  question  does  not  even 
come  within  the  province  of  argument,  but  must  be 
burked  by  the  caucus  and  the  boycott,  then  we  are 
committing  political  suicide.  Even  were  we  to  win 
this  particular  fight,  to  have  conquered  with  such  a 
weapon  would  be  the  deathblow  of  all  true 
Liberalism,  Every  man  who  deliberately  subor- 
dinates reason  to  party  prejudice  is  in  fact,  what- 
ever he  may  call  himself,  a  Tory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN 

Mr.  C.  P.  TREVELYAN,  M.P. 

(Parliamentary  Secretary,  Board  of  Education) 
AND 

Mr.  G.  G.  COULTON. 


1. 

DEAR  SIR, 

To  a  liberal  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Service  League  from  the  beginning,  it  is  an  intense  relief  to 
meet  with  a  full  statement  of  the  case  against  us,  written  by 
a  distinguished  Liberal,  and  addressed  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Harold  Cox's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April, 
1913,  was  not  a  direct  appeal  to  the  working  man  :  but  it  is 
the  working  man  who  must  finally  judge  of  this  question  ;  it 
is  to  him  that  the  League  really  appeals,  and  yet  it  is  from 
him  that  (as  matters  stand)  we  can  seldom  even  get  a  hearing. 
Since,  therefore,  free  and  open  discussion  is  of  the  essence  of 
Liberalism,  it  cannot  be  too  much  to  hope  that  you  will  per- 
mit us  to  present  both  sides  of  the  question  to  the  same  public, 
and  between  the  two  covers  of  a  single  pamphlet.  No  Liberal 
can  ask  the  Nation  to  close  its  ears  to  one  side  of  an  important 
question,  even  though  the  other  side  be  commended  by  so 
honourable  a  name  as  that  borne  by  the  grandson  of  Macaulay 
and  the  son  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  Therefore,  in  begging 
that  your  harangue  may  be  changed  into  a  debate,  we  are 
standing  on  the  soundest  Liberal  principles.  True,  such  a 
debate  may  enable  us  to  get  a  hearing  from  the  otherwise 
almost  inaccessible  working  man.  It  may  break  through,  in 
our  favour,  that  crust  of  prejudice  on  which  even  a  Labour 
Leader  like  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  ventures  to  take  his  stand, 
in  arguing  that,  "  rightly  or  wrongly,"  "  the  labouring  classes 
of  Great  Britain  will  not  even  consider  a  defensive  policy 
which  has  already  been  enforced  by  the  labouring  classes  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  has  long  been  preached  as 
an  ideal  by  such  Labour  Leaders  as  Jaures  in  France  and 
Bebel  in  Germany.  To  us,  then,  the  advantage  is  obvious  ; 
but  the  advantage  to  the  League  of  Young  Liberals  would 


seem  to  be  equally  great.'  Their  first  object,  as  I  read  in  the 
official  statement  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  is  "  to  train 
young  people  for  Politics  by  promoting  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Problems  of  Citizenship."  Their  main  complaint,  to 
judge  from  your  pamphlet,  is  that  the  policy  of  the  National 
Service  League  has  hitherto  been  guided,  not  by  reason, 
but  by  caste  prejudices  ;  that,  in  our  League,  "  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  problems  of  Citizenship  "  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  To  force  such  a  study  upon  our  hitherto  unthink- 
ing members  must  therefore  be  a  great  gain  for  Young 
Liberalism.  Those  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  the 
subtle  poison  of  undiluted  militarism,  will  now  receive  by  the 
very  same  hand,  and  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  antidote 
of  progressive  Liberalism.  If,  therefore,  the  Young  Liberals 
are  only  half  as  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  case 
as  we  are  of  the  reasonableness  of  ours,  they  will  here  gladly 
welcome  this  new  field  for  their  propaganda.  They  will  be  as 
anxious  as  we  are  to  submit  this  question  to  arbitration, 
and  to  choose  for  arbiters  the  working-men  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  was  brought  up,  I  may  almost  boast,  in  the  straightest 
sect  of  Liberalism.  My  great-grandfather  was  among  the 
very  few  Anglican  clergy  and  schoolmasters  who  saw  good 
in  the  French  Revolution.  My  father  was  Liberal  Agent  in  a 
country  town  where  the  party  long  fought  an  uphill  fight; 
a  plain-spoken  disciple  of  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  days  when 
it  did  not  grease  the  wheels  of  professional  success  to  proclaim 
one's  sympathy  with  Trades'  Unions  and  the  Woman's  Vote 
and  Compulsory  Education.  If  I  joined  the  N.S.L.  on  its  first 
creation,  this  was  only  because  I  was  already  spending  time 
and  money  in  preaching  Mill's  doctrine  on  this  subject.  It 
has  been,  therefore,  with  growing  disappointment  that  I  have 
gradually  realised  how  few,  even  among  the  leaders  of  our 
party,  can  have  read,  or  have  cared  to  remember,  Mill's 
Essay  on  Liberty.  Moreover,  when  confronted  nowadays 
with  Mill's  suggestion  that  we  should  adopt  something  like 
the  Swiss  Defensive  Militia  System,  even  our  leaders  too 
often  approach  the  question  with  a  prejudice  which  cannot 
claim  even  to  be  ultimately  based  on  true  democratic 
principles.  Is  not  this  a  strange  attitude  for  professing 
Liberals  ?  Mill  may  easily  have  been  wrong,  but  at  least 
his  convictions  are  not  likely  to  have  been  hopelessly 
illiberal  ;  and,  even  if  the  too  few  Liberal  members  of  the 
N.S.L.  could  be  accused  of  relying  blindly  on  his  authority, 
yet  in  this  we  should  be  one  degree  more  reasonable  than 
those  who  reject  his  proposals  off-hand,  without  more  than 
the  merest  form  of  argument.  If  you,  Sir,  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  read  the  enclosed  proof  of  my  reply  to  your 
pamphlet,  you  will  see  that  all  I  ask  is  a  fair  field  for 
argument,  and  the  very  same  hearing  among  working-men 


which  my  proposal  will  ensure  for  you  among:  members  of 
our  League. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  I  should  gladly  fall  in  with  any 
wish  of  yours  to  add  further  material  to  this  pamphlet,  in 
reply  to  my  strictures.  We  can  easily  fix  upon  a  limit  of 
space  and  time,  and  arrange  equitable  terms  for  co-publi- 
cation, when  I  hear  from  you  that  you  agree  to  submit  our 
rival  arguments  to  arbitration  before  the  British  public. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  G.  G.  COULTON. 
C.  P.  TREVELYAN,  Esq.,  M.P. 


2. 

14,  GREAT  COLLEGE  STREET, 

WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

2%th  November,  1913. 
DEAR  SIR, 

My  brother  wrote  to  me  and  forwarded  me  your  letter 
to  him  ;  but  of  course  I  should  have  attended  to  your  pro- 
posal even  without  what  he  told  me  of  you. 

I  do  not,  however,  see  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  it.  It 
would  be  a  possible  course  in  all  controversies  to  have  both 
sides  answer  one  another  under  the  same  cover. 

There  is,  however,  an  excellent  reason  against  it,  and  that 
is  that  the  sort  of  detailed  argument  which  both  sides  neces- 
sarily fall  into  is  not  the  best  way  of  enabling  the  Public  to 
make  up  its  mind.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I  could 
have  put  my  ideas  forward  by  pulling  to  pieces  in  detail  Lord 
Roberts'  "  Message  to  the  Nation,"  and  then  asking  him  to 
publish  them  under  the  same  cover.  And,  of  course,  two 
people  who  differ  so  fundamentally  as  you  and  I  do  could  go 
on  answering  each  other  ad  infinitum.  But  personally  I  do 
not  think  it  an  effective  method  of  controversy  for  either  side. 
At  any  rate,  in  this  case  I  suggest  that  you  adopt  the  usual 
method,  which  is  quite  well  understood,  of  issuing  a  counter- 
pamphlet,  if  you  think  it  worth  while.  It  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  quite  satisfactory  way  in  which  all  such 
public  questions  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  as  you 
phrase  it. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    CHARLES  TREVELYAN. 
G.  G.  COULTON,  Esq. 
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GT.    SMF.LFOKD, 

November  2gth,  1913. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  courteous  reply,  while 
deeply  regretting'  your  decision.  So  far  was  I  from  wishing 
to  "go  on  answering  each  other  ad  infinititm,"  that  the  last 
paragraph  of  my  letter  definitely  proposed  "a  limit  of  space 
and  time,"  and  I  was  in  fact  prepared  to  accept  even  the 
strictest  limitations  which  you  might  have  suggested.  You 
are  right,  of  course,  in  appealing  to  custom.  It  is  not  usual 
for  pamphleteers  to  allow  opponents  to  meet  them  within  the 
same  covers  ;  the  last  proposal  of  the  kind  that  I  remember 
outside  my  own  personal  experience  was  in  1899,  when  a  dis- 
tinguished French  publicist  vainly  begged  leave,  in  the  name 
of  justice,  thus  to  answer  a  false  and  libellous  pamphlet  which 
was  exciting  France  against  Great  Britain.  But  does  not 
this  simply  mean  that  the  world  is  unfortunately  still  so  far 
from  International  Arbitration  as  to  condone  the  refusal  of 
arbitration  even  in  its  simplest  forms  ?  You  can  scarcely 
deny,  upon  reflection,  that  the  co-publication  of  our  pamphlets 
would  have  enabled  both  you  and  me  to  reach  ears  that  are 
at  present  wilfully  deaf  to  our  respective  pleas.  However,  I 
must  now  adopt  your  suggestion  and  appeal  to  my  own 
public  ;  yet  how,  under  these  conditions,  can  the  busy  man 
decide  satisfactorily  between  us  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  first 
point  on  which  we  differ  : — did  Lord  Roberts  first  start  this 
agitation,  or  was  his  scheme  already  championed,  40  years 
ago,  by  so  thorough-going  a  Liberal  as  John  Stuart  Mill  ? 
The  average  reader  will  find  it  equally  difficult  to  credit  you 
with  complete  ignorance  of  Mill's  convictions  on  this  subject, 
or  to  credit  me  with  deliberate  mis-quotations  from  well- 
known  books.  As  things  stand,  human  nature  will  impel 
him  to  strike  a  rough  average  between  two  flatly  contra- 
dictory assertions  ;  whereas,  under  even  the  briefest  form  of 
debate,  he  would  have  formed  a  far  clearer  opinion  from  the 
few  significant  words  in  which  you  might  have  answered  my 
confident  appeal  to  Mill,  or  (on  the  other  hand)  from  your 
still  more  significant  silence. 

There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  you  yourself  will  confess  to  a  very  serious  error.  You 
object  against  the  supporters  of  universal  military  service 
that  we  are  under  serious  "  illusions  as  to  physical  training." 
The  whole  argument  of  your  section  thus  headed  (pp.  13-15) 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  should  reject  altogether 
50  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  without  any  attempt  to 
improve  them  by  physical  training.  Such  a  proceeding,  you 
insist,  would  be  foolish  and  unfair.  You  then  set  up,  against 
this  imaginary  policy  of  the  N.S.L.,  your  own  proposals  for 
the  better  training  of  the  people.  Yet  in  all  this  you  show 


complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  N.S.L.  had  long  ago 
forestalled  you,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  our  official  proposals,  which  are  regularly  reprinted  on 
the  cover  of  our  Journal  and  distributed  on  various  fly-sheets. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  print  the  third  and  last  of  these  pro- 
posals side  by  side  with  your  own  objections  against  us, 
merely  italicising  the  crucial  words. 


N.S.L.  Proposal  No.  3. 

Military  and  physical  train- 
ing- shall  be  compulsory  for  all 
youths  between  the  ages  ofiqand 
/<9,  and  such  training1  shall  be 
carried  out  either  (a)  as  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  all  schools  ; 

(b)  in  affiliated  cadet  corps  ;  or 

(c)  in   organisations   for   boys' 
training  duly  selected  and  au- 
thorised. 


Mr.  Trevelyan's  accusation 
against  the  N.S.L.,  p.  14. 

"  What  becomes,  then,  of 
the  claim  that  compulsion  will 
improve  national  physique,  if 
the  half  of  the  youth  who  most 
need  training  will  not  be  affect- 
ed ?  Compulsory  service  will 
only  train  a  little  more  those 
who  are  already  the  most  fit.... 
All  the  youth  ought  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  training 
....It  must  be  continued  between 
14  and  iS.  It  must  not  be 
merely  drill. 

This  plain  comparison  makes  it  evident  that  you  had  not 
troubled,  before  writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  League,  to 
read  the  brief  30  lines  in  which  the  League  officially  explains 
its  aims  and  proposals.  It  is  agreed,  unfortunately,  that  we 
are  to  have  no  public  explanation,  and  we  are  thus  left  to  guess 
by  what  oversight  you  could  ever  have  been  betrayed  into  this 
act  of  random  injustice.  But  deliberate  and  calculated  mis- 
statement  is,  we  are  persuaded,  quite  impossible  to  you  ;  and 
all  this  section  will  doubtless  disappear  from  the  next  edition 
of  your  pamphlet. 

You  suggest  that  you  yourself  might  just  as  well  have 
challenged  Lord  Roberts  to  reply  and  counter-reply  within 
the  covers  of  his  book.  That  is  perfectly  true ;  and  I  am 
probably  only  one  of  very  many  readers  who  wish  you  had  in 
fact  done  so.  Such  a  debate  at  close  quarters  might  have 
set  a  very  valuable  precedent ;  it  would  have  saved  you  for 
ever  from  certain  statements  and  arguments  to  which  you 
have  now  committed  yourself;  and  it  would  certainly  have 
been  far  more  illuminating  to  the  general  public  than  the 
maintenance  of  this  ancient  custom  of  preaching  to  the 
converted,  and  refusing  the  unconverted  a  hearing.  Your 
present  decision  is  based,  as  you  truly  claim,  upon  well- 
understood  tradition ;  and  your  name  carries  with  it  a 
tradition  which  must  far  outweigh,  with  many  realers,  any- 
thing I  can  say  against  you.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned 
with  traditions,  even  the  most  honourable  ;  we  are  concerned 


with  vital  truths  ;  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  those  facts  for  the  well-being  of  the  British 
nation.  I  must  therefore  now  appeal,  as  best  I  may,  to  the 
British  working  man.  He  cannot  tell  what  evidence  you 
might  have  tried  to  bring  against  my  very  definite  assertions; 
but,  it  ever  we  can  get  him  to  grant  five  minutes  consider- 
ation to  our  plea,  he  will  at  least  see  plainly  that  we  have 
welcomed  all  possible  contradictory  evidence,  and  that  I 
should  never  have  entered  upon  this  unequal  contest  if  I  had 
not  felt  sure  of  my  facts.  On  this  occasion,  at  least,  you 
yourself  will  admit  that  the  National  Service  League  fears 
neither  publicitity  nor  criticism. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  G.  G.  COULTON. 

P.  S. — I  trust  yoa  will  permit  me  to  publish  your  letter  of 
the  28th,  in  company  with  my  own,  in  an  Appendix  to  my 
Pamphlet,  in  order  that  the  public  may  have  full  oppor- 
tunities of  comparing  our  different  attitudes  towards  this 
question. 


3. 

14,  GREAT  COLLEGE  STREET, 

WESTMINSTER. 

December  jrd,  1913. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Please  publish  our  correspondence  if  you  wish  it  ;  the 
cases  you  give  of  my  inaccuracies  which  seem  to  you  to  be 
worth  correcting  only  bear  out  my  contention  that  unprofit- 
able debates  on  details  invariably  arise  in  mere  argument. 
For  instance,  we  should  have  had  to  wrangle  apparently  over 
what  constitutes  an  "  agitation. "  You  say  "The  promulga- 
tion of  the  views  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  great  liberal  thinker, 
is  the  beginning  of  the  agitation."  I  say,  "  I  don't  care  how 
many  great  men  before  Lord  Roberts  talked  about  Com- 
pulsory Service,  any  more  than  I  care  how  many  great  men 
talked  about  Protection  before  Chamberlain.  But  Lord 
Roberts  and  Chamberlain  started  these  agitations,"  and  soon. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  fencings  are  comparatively 
profitless. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  CHARLES  TREVELYAN. 
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4. 

GREAT  SHELFORD, 

CAMBRIDGE, 

December  6th,  1913. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  agree  that  it  is  better  to  drop  this  discussion  than  to 
descend  to  the  verbal  quibbles  which  you  regard  as  inevitable. 
I  must  therefore  do  my  best  to  reach,  in  a  separate  pamphlet, 
the  classes  whom  your  pamphlet  has  done  its  best  to 
prejudice  against  the  proposal  for  a  democratic  system  of 
national  defence. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully 

(Signed)  G.  G.  COULTON. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty.  (3rd  ed.  1864,  Italics  ours).  Chap. 
I,  p.  24.  "  There  are  also  many  positive  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  others  which  he  [the  individual]  may  rightfully  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  ;  such  as  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  ;  to  bear  his  fair  share  in  the  common  defence,  or  in  any 
other  joint  work  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  society  of 
which  he  enjoys  the  protection." 

Again  chap.  IV.  p.  134.  "  Everyone  who  enjoys  the  pro- 
tection of  society  owes  a  return  for  the  benefit,  and  the  fact  of 
living  in  society  renders  it  indispensable  that  each  should  be 
bound  to  observe  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards  the  rest. 
This  conduct  consists  first,  in  not  injuring  the  interests  of  one 
another  (or  rather  certain  interests  which,  either  by  express 
legal  provision  or  by  tacit  understanding,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rights)  ;  and,  secondly,  in  each  person's  bearing 
his  share  (to  be  fixed  on  some  equitable  principle)  of  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  incurred  for  defending  the  society  or 
its  members  from  injury  and  molestation.  These  conditions 
society  is  justified  in  enforcing  at  all  costs  to  those  who  en- 
deavour to  -withhold  fulfilment.'1'' 

J.  S.  Mill,  AugttstComte,  1865. 

P.  149.  "  Until  labourers  and  employers  perform  the 
work  of  industry  in  the  spirit  in  which  soldiers  perform  that 
of  an  army,  industry  will  never  be  moralized  ;  and  military 
life  will  remain,  what,  in  spite  of  the  anti-social  character  of 
its  direct  object,  it  has  hitherto  been — the  chief  school  of  moral 
co-operation." 

Cf.  p.  146.  "Something  has  been  lost  as  well  as  gained 
by  no  longer  giving  to  every  citizen  the  training  necessary  for 
a  soldier." 

T.  Carlyle.  (Shooting  Niagara,  Sees.  IX.  X.,  speaking  of 
national  education)  :  "  I  always  fancy  there  might  much  be 
done  in  the  way  of  military  drill  withal.  Beyond  all  other 
schooling,  and  as  supplementary  or  even  as  succedaneum  for 
all  other,  one  often  wishes  the  entire  population  could  be 
thoroughly  drilled  into  co-operative  movement  .  .  .  assuredly 
I  would  not  neglect  the  fighting  purpose  ;  no,  from  16  to  60 
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not  a  son  of  ]mine  but  should  know  the  soldier's  function,  too. 
.  .  .  It  is  strange  to  me,  stupid  creatures  of  routine 
as  we  mostly  are.  how  in  all  education  of  mankind  this 
of  simultaneous  drilling  into  combined  rhythmic  action 
for  almost  all  good  purposes  has  been  overlooked  and  left 
neglected  by  the  elaborate  and  many  sounding  pedagogues 
and  professional  persons  we  have  had  for  the  long  centuries 
past." 
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APPENDIX    C. 


MORAL    EFFECT    OF    THE     SWI5S    SYSTEM. 

From  page  27  ff  of  "  A  Strong  Army  in  a  Free  State." 
By  G.  G.  COULTON  (Simp kin,  Marshall  dv  Co.      1900.) 


"Yet  prejudices,  however  vague,  cannot  be  met  but  by 
definite  evidence  ;  and,  anxious  to  convince  myself  that  I 
was  not  mistaken  in  discrediting  the  cogency,  in  this  case, 
of  those  moral  and  educational  objections  with  which,  in 
principle,  I  thoroughly  sympathise,  I  paid  a  special  visit  to 
Switzerland  in  order  to  collect  fresh  and  unimpeachable 
testimony  on  the  spot.  There,  while  taking  every  occasion 
of  making  indirect  inquiries,  I  was  also  able  to  procure 
interviews  with,  or  written  information  from,  many  well- 
informed  gentlemen  of  very  different  occupations,  ages,  and 
shades  of  political  thought.  These  were  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  (who  is  also  the  leader  of  the  National 
.Radical  party),  four  colonels,*  a  major  instructor,  four 
clergymen  (two  of  whom  were  university  professors  and  three 
chaplains  in  the  army),  two  other  university  professors,  the 
editors  of  a  Conservative  and  of  a  Social-Democratic  news- 
paper, two  bankers,  two  other  gentlemen  engaged  in 
commerce,  the  head  master  of  a  private  school,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  Labour  Secretary. t  Five  of  these  gentle- 
men were  also  captains  or  lieutenants  in  different  arms  of 
the  army.  They  represented,  as  the  list  itself  will  suggest, 
very  various  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  kind  enough  to  revise  the  proof  of  the  following 
questions  and  answers,  which  sum  up  the  essential  results  of 
my  inquiries. 

Question  VI.      "  What  is   the  moral  effect  of  this  short 
course  of  barrack  and   camp  life? 


*  Except  that  one  general  is  elected  in  time  of  war,  there  is 
no  higher  rank  than  colonel  in  the  Swiss  army. 

t  For  this  gentleman's  recognised  position  as  representative 
of  the  working  classes  in  Switzerland,  see  Adams  and  Cunning- 
ham, pp.  276-7. 
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Answer:  "  On  the  whole,  excellent  also.  The  great  majority 
of  parents  have  no  anxieties  about  barrack  life,  beyond  those 
inseparable  from  the  age  of  the  recruits  (twenty)  and  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world  ;  while  the  discipline  is 
universally  recognised  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
formation  of  character.  The  Swiss  are  agreed,  without 
distinction  of  party,  that  the  healthy  camaraderie  engendered 
by  the  service  is  a  most  valuable  factor  in  the  national 
education. 

"  This  question  is  naturally  a  delicate  one ;  yet  the 
answers  I  received  were  more  definitely  reassuring  than  I 
had  expected.  On  one  point  all  my  informants  were  quite 
at  one — that  such  accusations  as  those  of  M.  Urbain  Gohier, 
whether  they  gave  a  true  picture  of  French  barrack  life  or  no, 
could  not  by  any  conceivable  stretch  be  applied  to  Swiss 
military  life.* 

"  Nearly  all  my  informants  were  parents  whose  sons  were 
or  had  been  in  the  army,  and  such  regrets  as  I  heard  were 
from  those  who  had  had  a  son  rejected.  Several  said  out- 
right that,  quite  apart  from  military  reasons,  they  would 
gladly  send  their  sons  to  the  barracks  simply  as  a  healthy 
introduction  to  the  school  of  life.  The  two  least  unhesitating 
assurances  I  received  were  from  two  of  the  four  clergymen 
whom  I  consulted — one  a  university  professor,  both  of  them 
regimental  chaplains,  and  excellently  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Neither  of  them  could  have  altogether  sub- 
scribed to  the  sentiment  which  I  have  just  quoted  ;  they 
pointed  out  that  the  same  experience  which  braces  a  morally 
strong  youth  may  be  dangerous  for  a  weak  one.  They  spoke 
of  these  dangers  in  very  much  the  same  words  as  those  in 
which  a  careful  English  parent  would  feel  bound  to  qualify 
a  general  assertion  as  to  the  influence  on  the  character  of  such 
freedom  as  is  enjoyed  by  our  undergraduates  at  the 
universities.  Yet  both  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Swiss 
-army  principle,  and  one  ended  his  letter  with  the  words, 
'  I  am  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  our  military 
seryice.'  The  other,  in  reply  to  a  question,  answered  that  he 


*  In  fact,  the  comparison  is  carefully  excluded  by  M.  Gohier's 
own  words  :  He  writes  ("  L'Armee  centre  la  Nation,"  p.  18), 
"  mie  ann^e  de  service,  a  vingt  ans,  n'est  pas  malsaine  ;  elle 
-degourdit,  elle  fortifie  le  cher  garcon  .  .  .  Trois  annees  de 
caserne,  en  France,  perdent  un  jeune  homme."  It  is  the  length 
of  service,  and  the  abundant  idleness  of  those  three  years,  which 
constitute  the  great  danger,  whereas  the  Swiss  recruit  does  at 
most  three  months,  and  seldom  more  than  six  weeks,  and  that 
time  so  filled  up  with  hard  physical  work  that  when  his  long  day 
is  over  he  is  generally  glad  to  sit  quietly  over  a  glass  or  two  of 
i>eer  and  then  turn  in. 
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would  rather  send  a  boy  of  twenty  to  the  barracks  than  one 
of  fourteen  to  a  large  boarding  school.* 

"  I  have  dwelt  rather  longer  on  this  question,  because  it  is 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  more  difficult  to  answer  off-hand 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  I  have  tried  to  represent  fairly  all 
that  was  said  to  me,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  an  exagger- 
ated impression  of  such  qualifications  as  were  here  and  there 
added  to  an  answer  which,  on  the  whole,  was  thoroughly 
reassuring  and  satisfactory."  t 

*  Another  professor  and  regimental  chaplain,  for  instance, 
begins  his  answer  with  the  words:  "La  vie  militaire  ne  fait  pas 
courir  de  danger  a  la  morale  de  la  nation." 

f  I  had  better,  perhaps,  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  com- 
ment which  this  gentleman  passes  on  the  rough  draft  sent  for  his 
approval: — "  Ce'st  plut6t  sur  la  question  des  moeurs  que  nous 
avons  converse.  Vous  n'avez  en  effet  demande  si  j'aurais  plus 
d'inquietude,  a  ce  point  de  vue,  a  envoyer  mon  fils  au  service 
militaire  tel  que  nous  1'avons,  ou  dans  un  grand  college  de 
plusieurs  centaines  d'eleves.  J'ai  repondu  qu'etant  donne  un  jeune 
homme  bien  dispose1,  je  craignais  moins  pour  lui  le  service 
militaire — d'abord  parce  que  le  jeune  homme  y  entre  plus  age, 
ensuite  parce  que  le  temps  est  plus  court'  et  3°  parce  que  les 
choses  s'y  passent  davantage  au  grand  jour." 


Translations  of  the  three  French  passages  above-quoted. 

(A).  Urbain  Gohier.  "One  year  of  service,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  is  not  unhealthy  ;  it  teaches  the  dear  boy  resourceful- 
ness and  strengthens  him.  .  .  .  Three  years  of  barrack  life,  in 
France,  ruin  a  young  man." 

(B).  The  two  Swiss  Chaplains  (i).  "Our  conversation 
turned  rather  on  the  question  of  morals.  You  asked  me,  in 
fact,  whether  I  should  be  more  anxious  (from  this  moral 
point  of  view)  about  sending  my  son  to  such  military  service 
as  we  have  [in  Switzerland],  or  to  a  great  boarding-school  of 
several  hundred  boys.  I  answered  that  (given  a  well-disposed 
young  fellow  to  beg'in  with)  I  should  have  less  fear  of  military 
service  for  him  ;  firstly,  because  the  young  man  is  older  when 
he  begins  it  :  secondly,  because  the  service  is  shorter  ;  and 
thirdly,  because  things  go  on  more  in  broad  daylight  [in  the 
army  than  in  a  school]." 

(?).  "Military  life  involves  no  danger  for  the  morals  of 
the  nation." 
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